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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Thousand 
Little Gifts 


are a thousand times better than one big gift, because 


they make a thousand happy instead of one, and show © 


the big heart with room enough for all. Give little 
gifts to everyone this Christmas-tide. 


What better little gift can kind thought conjure than 


NABISCO wars 


those incomparable Confections with the freshness of 


an unpicked rose, the subtle sweetness of the wild 
bees’ honey, that gently feast us with their charm and 


_ linger in the memory when prosaic things have passed. 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS now come to 
us in ten cent tins, adorned for Christmas Giving with 
a pretty holly band. A kindly gift indeed, for young 
and old. Mail them—send them everywhere with 
your good wishes. 
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ERY gaily “Red Leggings’? danced out of 
the front door and down the front ‘steps. 
Under stress of a domestic crisis Red 

Leggings had been allowed to take her afternoon 


walk alone. It was much more exhilarating than 
trundling along beside the baby carriage, Herbert 
toddling on the other side, and Maria treading 
ponderously in the rear. 

The novelty of being. let out alone into the 
crisp wintry afternoon sent the holly-berry color 
into Red Leggings’ cheeks and set her brown eyes 
shining. Red Leggings wore a mouse-colored 
coat, and a fuzzy white tam-o’-shanter atop of 
her shower of yellow hair. 

It was the day before Christmas, and the keen 
December air tingled with holiday-making. A 
powder of snow eddied in the wind over the 
brown pavements, and every little while a snowy 
flurry swept over the sun. There were not many 
people abroad in Red Leggings’ part of the city, 
the part where the homes were, for everybody 
was off to the stores, a-Christmasing. 

Red Leggings had been told where she was not 
to go, and being an obedient little girl, all of seven 
years old, she fully meant to keep to the dull 
every-day paths; but sometimes Red Leggings 
forgot things. She danced on in the sun, down 
one dun-colored block after another. A woman 
with white hair and young eyes came hurrying 
by, her arms a mass of holly. All radiant with 
Christmas, the two smiled into each other’s faces. 
The lady drew out a branch of glossy green and 
scarlet, and placed it in Red Leggings’ little 
white-mittened fist. 

“You must have your Christmas banner, Red 
Leggings,” she said. ‘Where are you going ?” 

Now Red Leggings was really two little girls, 
although she did not know it. She only knew 
that there were some people, children or grown- 
ups, to whom you told your thoughts straight 
out without fear ; and there were others, children 
or grown-ups, it made no difference, to whom 
you never told these true things you were think- 
ing, for fear of being laughed at. Being laughed 
at gave you a queer, hurt, undressed feeling that 
struck with sudden sadness across Red Leggings’ 
sunshiny little life. 

Red Leggings never made a mistake about the 
two classes of people. Now she looked into 
the clearness of these gray grown-up eyes, and 
answered truthfully : 

“T’m out looking for an angel.” 

“There are some angels about this afternoon, 
I think. There generally are at Christmas.”’ 

“So you know,” said Red Leggings. “Did 
your mother tell you?” 

“*No, I found it out myself one Christmas.” 

“They’re very hard to see, mother says,” Red 





Leggings went on, her little rosy face dream- 
lighted. “But lots of people feel them. Then | 
you feel all warm and happy inside and full of 
Christmas, there’s sure to be a Christmas angel 
round. I’m looking everywhere.” 

“Good luck to your looking, and good-by and 
merry Christmas, Red Leggings!” and the com- 
rades fared forth alone once more, while the 
afternoon wore on, fast growing gray with snow. 


Red Leggings had forgotten the place where | 


she was walking and the time of day. There 
were more people about her now. Somehow it 
seemed that there was more chance of meeting 
an angel in the crowd than in the long, deserted 
streets she had left. 

The early dusk settled slowly over the city. | 
In it the street lights burned slowly from white | 


to ruddy, and ran before Red Leggings in long, | 
winking lines. The roar of cars and the rattle | 


of wheels and the tramp, tramp of numberless 
feet fell louder and louder on her ears, and pres- 
ently Red Leggings turned a corner, and in an 


instant was sucked into the jostling, hurrying | 


Christmas crowd. 

It was so sudden and bewildering that the 
happy dreams in which she had been walking 
broke a little. Red Leggings felt very small and 
lonely, bobbing along this way under people’s 
elbows. The glare of the electric lights dazzled | 
her. There was a funny numbness in her feet ; 
she felt as if she might go walking on and on | 
forever. 


Yet it was all very wonderful. She had never | 
seen the shop-windows by night before. Visions | 


raced before her tired eyes ; 
angel in the shadow of that doorway. 
the gleam of silver wings there, just round the | 
corner? Red Leggings did not know why she | 
wanted to cry. 

She began to look up into the strange faces, 
to find some one to whom she might speak, some | 
one of those who understood. Suddenly, just 


surely she saw an 


in front of her, the lights in a tall store all died | 
out; iron gates shot across its broad entrance, | 
leaving only a narrow exit at each side for the | 
employés, who came crowding out, scores and | 


scores of women and girls. It was the one store 
in the city that gave Christmas eve as a Christ- 
mas gift to its own workwomen. 

One of these now paused for an instant in a 
doorway, to adjust her veil, and stood there 
viewing the Christmas crowd that surged noisily 
by. 

Her shoulders were held back square and sharp. 
She wore her shabby black suit as if she did not 
care. Her black gloves were frayed at the finger 
ends. She had a thin, grim line of mouth. 


aS naa 


Was that | 


Her | 
eyes, as they watched the crowd, were hungry | 


| with envy. 
her face, it was so bitter. She might have been 
young, but tired, infinitely tired. 

Mothers went hurrying past, mothers and 
mothers, some tugging along weary bits of boys 
and girls, others with arms full of bundles and 
| eyes bright with the home-going. 





| we not draw, each of us, just a mother with a 
child against her heart ? 


The shop-girl in the doorway drew in her | 
“They’ve all got them, all got | 


breath sharply. 
them !”’ she whispered, fiercely. 

Red Leggings never made a mistake, but no 
}one but Red Leggings would have known this 
woman as one who, being fancy-fond herself, 
would be tender to all little dreamy girls. 

A little cold, white mitten slipped into her 


| from out a frame of yellow curls and green and 
searlet holly. Tired baby lips smiled up at her, 
saying, “I can’t find an angel, after all. Perhaps 
I’d better be going home. Will you take me 
there, please ?”’ 

With a sudden impulse the woman caught her 
up, crushed yellow curls and sweet, cold cheeks 
and holly leaves against her hungry heart. 

“T’ll have you,”’ she cried, “no matter whose 
|youare! I’ll have you! I'll steal you!” 
| Fierce words, but they frightened Red Leggings 

not a bit. She drooped her tired head upon her 
| new friend’s shoulder in utter trust. Holding 
her close, the woman thrust her way through 
the throng to a crowded car. 
| Once inside, she had to let Red Leggings slide 
down, but she still kept one protecting arm about 





You could not judge her age from | 


If we were | 
|asked to make our picture of Christmas, would | 





| 


hand, a little wind-rosy face looked up into hers | 





her while she clung to a strap, and she smiled | 
down into the wide eyes a smile so reassuring | 


| the hard-set mouth. 
After a while Red Leggings felt herself being 
tugged out from under people’s elbows and past 


She stiffened her trembling lips. | and so sweet that no one would have recognized | the afternoon were having their effect. 





small a space—bed, bureau, table, desk, sewing- 
machine, wash-stand, a child’s red rocking-chair 


and cheap toy piano. Older eyes would have 
recognized it as the wreckage of a home, all that 
the woman held dearest crowded here when she 
had been cast out into solitude. 

“T guess I can afford to be warm to-night,” 
she said, “seeing it’s Christmas eve and I have 
company.”’ 

She lighted a little oil-stove, and filling a tea- 
kettle at the wash-stand, set it to boil. 

Then she turned to Red Leggings, deposited on 
the bed for safe-keeping. She took off the white 
*tam,” and pushing back the curls, kissed her 
forehead. Then she unbuttoned the coat; but 
as she hung it up the old fierceness played over 
her face. Just within the collar was sewed a 
patch of white silk, and on it was written, in a 
woman’s hand: 

Jean Ely Tomlinson, 
144 South Everitt Street, 
Briscom, Pennsylvania. 

The woman paused a moment, hanging up the 
little coat. 

“T will have her,” she said, “even if she is 
yours! I'll steal her! Oh, can’t I have her just 
to-night? You can’t know how it feels to have 
none—at Christmas !’’ 

But these words were unspoken, and in an 
instant she turned back with bright face to Red 
Leggings, who sat on the bed, holding her little 
crimson legs straight out to have her leggings 
unbuttoned. This done, she sat there allin baby 
white, a bit of an angel thing that had floated in 
from somewhere. 

Kneeling before her, the woman gazed upon 
her with infinite content. But the warmth from 
the sturdy little stove and the strangeness of all 
Red 


| Leggings’ eyelids drooped, her head grew heavy. 


their bundles and umbrellas, and being lifted | 


down into a strange, snowy street. 


up some stone steps, and at the click of a key 
| entered a stuffy hall that reeked of cabbage and 
frying beefsteak. 

More stairs, and more and more, the last un- 
carpeted; again the click of a key, and Red 
Leggings felt herself thrust into darkness and into 
| cold that pierced through her warm wraps with 
| the sharpness of indoor chill. 

“Stand still, deary, till I light the gas,” said 
her companion. 

The gas revealed a room such as Red Leggings 
had never seen. You would never have supposed 
that so much could have been crowded into so 





She trotted | 
bravely along on her numb little feet, stumbled | 


Before she knew it she tumbled forward on her 
companion’s breast. 

“Please find a Christmas angel,” she murmured, 
sleepily, as she felt herself being laid upon the 
bed and covered over. 

“Go to sleep,” said some one who touched her 
cheek with kisses. “I’m going out for a little 
while. I’l] be back before you wake up.” 

An hour later the woman stooped again over 
the small sleeper. “It’s a shame to wake her,”’ 
she whispered, “but I want her so! Then she 
really ought to have something to eat.’’ 

So she waked her as she had so often waked 
another little girl, with gentle ticklings of \he little 
hands and little quick kisses on nose and eyelids, 
cheek and ear. Red Leggings opened her eyes 
and sat up. 

“Took !”’ said her friend. The sewing-machine 
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feeling, 








I pray for oth 
the day will bring 


pointed; for the 


mas, even without these bright things. 
me not envy those who have the blessings 
which I do not have. Save me from all bitter 


all complaining, all homesickness, and 
all unhappiness because of my circumstances. 
Help me to remember the lowliness of Jesus, Who 
was born in poverty and found no welcome in 
this world, and to be contented in my condition, 
as He was in His. 


_AL PRAYER, EO 
—— BY THE REV. DR. J.B. MILLER 


Y FATHER, I miss the glad- 
.ness which many of Thine 
other children are enjoying 
to-day. They have their homes 
and friends and happy fellow- 
ships, while I am alone. Yet 


may I have a joyous Christ- 
Let 


ers who are lonely like myself, 


away from their homes; for the very poor to whom 


but little gladness ; for the chil- 


dren whose dream of Christmas has been disap- 


sick, the sorrowing, and the 


weary. In the great wave of good feeling which 
















spreads everywhere to-day, may some touch of 
human kindness reach every one of these heart- 
hungry ones. 


Grant me the privilege of carrying a little 
Christmas gladness to some who but for me would 
go unblessed. Lead me to one, at least, to whom 
a kindly word will be a benediction. Let me give 
cheer to one who is discouraged. Give me the 
privilege of making real to some one the sweetness 
and warmth of the love of Christ. 


So I pray, my Father, that this wondrous day 
may not pass without leaving something of its 
glad, loving spirit in my heart, and something of 
its quickening in my life. May I get a new vision 
of the divine love. May I be cléansed of the sin 
which has left its sad blots on all my old year’s 
pages. May I from to-day live more beautifully, 
less selfishly, less wilfully, more helpfully than 
ever before. May I find comfort hereafter for my 
loneliness in closer companionship with Christ, 
and in a life of love and service. Grant these 
blessings, I beseech Thee, in His name. Amen. 

















stood in the middle of the room. It was spread 
with a coarse white towel. In the middle stood 
the tiniest of Christmas trees, gleaming with 
tinsel chains and gold and silver balls and twink- 


ling stars. Beneath browsed a motley herd of 
barley-sugar beasts, yellow and red. On the 
very top, with silver wings full spread, with 
yellow hair and white robes, floated a Christmas 
angel. 

“I could find only the picture of one,’ said 
Red Leggings’ hostess, holding her up to see. 
“Will that do, dear ?’’ 

“T guess |’ll just have to feel them,’’ said Red 
Leggings. 

**Feel them ?” 

“Yes, when you feelall happy and Christmasy 
there’s always a Christmas angel very near. 
Perhaps there’s one here now. Mother sayseven 
very sad and very bad people can feel the Christ- 
mas angels on Christmas eve.” 

For answer the woman kissed her, a long, 
yearning kiss. That evening the Christmas 
angels had touched her tense face with peace. 

Then Red Leggings was set down ina chair at 
the machine, and her hostess sat at the other end, 
the Christmas tree between. Red Leggings had 
never eaten oyster stew out of a tooth-mug 
before, but nothing had ever tasted better than 
that oyster stew. It was a merry meal they 
had, peeping about the tree to see each other. 
To-morrow the loneliness again, but to-night this 
gold-haired little child for Christmas guest. 

After a while Red Leggings slipped from her 
seat, and came round to rub a little cheek against 
her friend’s shoulder, while with eyes now wide- 
awake she surveyed the room. 

“May I sit in the little chair?” she asked. 

“No!” The word was a cry of pain, and Red 
Leggings, sensitive to all hurt, drew away in 
surprise. 

“Tt’s Nan’s chair,” explained the woman, 
softly. Red Leggings’ eyes were all question, 
® 


a 


ECENTLY in the Har- 
Rt} vard Stadium two Ca- 

nadian teams gave a 
demonstration of the Rugby 
game of football. ‘To the two 
or three thousand American 
spectators, accustomed to associate with football 


a 


the necessity of a costume unwieldy and gro-| in the center of the field, the two teams spread | Spectator who had sharp enough eyes would 
tesque and an array of substitutes, the first | out, and Dalhousie kicked off. A Halifax player | see that the opposing players were trying, not to 
appearance of the Canadian players was rather | caught the ball under the goal-posts, and ran | kick the ball forward, for that in the scrum is 


surprising. ‘They trotted on the field with bare 
knees showing below their loose-flapping run- 
ning-drawers, wearing unpadded jerseys or 
sweaters. ‘There was no string of substitutes; 
and as it turned out, none was needed. 

It was Dalhousie College against All-Halifax. 
Some of the Halifax team were graduates of 
Dalhousie, which may in a measure have ac- 
counted for the friendly spirit of the play. At 
any rate, although there was plenty of tackling, 


as in the American game, and although there | caught tried to run with the ball, but was tackled | Tunners, and on their speed and skill in passing, 


were many hard falls and some bruised and 
bleeding bare knees, there was no moment during 


the two thirty-five-minute halves when time|the Rugby game—the scrummage or “scrum.” | forwards will be so strong and so expert in 


had to be called in order to enable an injured or 
“winded” player to recover himself. The game 


proceeded rapidly, continuously, one play snap- 
ping along after another—so that it was as much 
a test of staying power as is a game of hockey. 
Fifteen players wore the yellow and black 
jerseys of Dalhousie, fifteen wore the white 





| but something held her lips silent. “Nan was 
| my little girl.” 

‘Where is she?” 

| The mother held the stranger child strained to 
‘her. “She went away,’’ she murmured, her lips 
| bowed to Red Leggings’ ear. 

“Won’t she come back?” whispered Red 
Leggings. 

“No.” 

“Won’t you see her again—ever?”’ Red Leg- 
gings was gazing with wonder into the darkness 
of one small window-pane. It was almost as if 
she were questioning that black mystery without. 
“ Again—ever ?”” 

“T don’t know.” 

Red Leggings put up a little hand and patted 
| the pale cheek with a comforting baby tender- 
| ness all her own. 
| “TI think that perhaps you will,” she said. 
|'Then, guided by some mysterious impulse, she 

slipped from the encircling arm, and went and 
| drew the little red rocking-chair close to her 
| companion’s knee, and set it gently rocking as 
| she climbed upon her lap. 

| “Oh, don’t!” shuddered the mother ; but then 
| there came a strange look over her face. ‘‘No— 
yes!’’ she breathed; and then she put out one 
| arm, and reaching, turned about the chair before 
| the desk, so that it stood by her other knee, third 
| in the row. 

| “For Nan’s father,” she said, almost as if Red 
| Leggings could understand. ‘“‘He went away, 
too.”’ 

| Thus she sat there, a hand laid on the arm of 
| each empty chair ; and with arms about her neck 
| and eurls brushing her lips, Red Leggings sat 
upon her knee, silenf and wondering. The touch 
| of arms and curls and soft, childish body was 
| warm and sweet and comforting. The tension 
| of two bitter years was slowly relaxed. A lan- 
| guor of great peace fell upon the broken soul. 

| The weary eyes looked into the darkness of 
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the uncurtained pane, against which the snow- | As they looked at each other across the little 
flakes were beating; but beyond the snow and | yellow head the face of Red Leggings’ mother 
the snow-clouds she knew that the Christmas| grew cold and unecomprehending. ‘“‘All this 
stars were burning forever. | evening,” she asked, ‘“‘when you knew ?” 

The hall at 144 South Everitt Street was bril- | “Oh, forgive me!” cried the stranger. But 
liantly lighted, but the parlor gas was turned | Red Leggings’ mother turned away her face, her 
low, and in the half-darkness a woman paced | lips still set with recent pain. 
softly up and down, up and down. “Oh, you must forgive me!” the stranger 

At the top of the stairs two maids sat crouched, | pleaded. ‘You donot understand. It was only 
waiting, listening. In an upper room the baby | a few hours for you. It is all life long for me. 
whimpered, half-waking. Maria went to quiet | You have—everything, and mine, mine are both 
him, and then returned to her post on the stairs. | gone. To-night, with your little girl on my lap, 
The father was out, driving from one police- | was the first time I could forgive,”—she groped 
station to another, sick for news that never came. | for words,—“could forgive—that my little girl— 
The mother never checked her soft steps except | is dead. Can’t you forgive me?” 
to peer out through the tall windows upon the; “You have none?” asked the mother, gazing 
midnight street, looking up and down as far as | into her eyes, all wonder and all pity in her own. 
she could see along its deserted length, then | “I never knew until to-night how it must feel to 
turning to pace to and fro, to and fro, ceaselessly. | lose them. Oh, how should I dare—now—not 

The doors had been left open through to the | to forgive you?” 
kitchen, so that they could hear the bell at once. Suddenly, melodious and joyful, the chimes of 
It whirred loudly through the silent house. | a near-by church rang the midnight hour. 
Maria half-tumbled down the stairs in her haste,| ‘‘It’s Christmas,’’ said Red Leggings. 
but the mother was first. She said nothing.| With that quick impulsiveness in which mother 
She sank into a great chair, her child in her|and child were alike, Red Leggings’ mother 
arms. Maria began to take off Red Leggings’ | spoke: ; 
wraps, feeling of feet and hands, murmuring *“*‘Won’t you stay and undress her and put her 
inarticulately and sobbing. to bed?” 

“She is all right; she is not hurt at all,” said| The other smiled, but drew back. “No,” she 
the woman who had brought her, whom no one | answered. ‘‘You couldn’t understands I guess. 
had noticed. She could have slipped out of the | Until to-night it was different ; but now, because 
door and no one would have missed her. She | there are so many mothers who have their children 
knew th’., but she lingered. —here—with them to-night, at Christmas, be- 

Red Leggings’ mother remembered. ‘Tele-| cause so many mothers are happy, I can bear it. 
phone her father,”’ she said to Maria, then bowed | I’m too tired to explain very well, but I just 
her head again to Red Leggings’ curls. want to go home now, to Nan.” 

‘I was looking for an angel, mother,” explained | She swayed a little with weariness as she 
the little girl, ‘and she found me.”’ stepped forth into the quiet night. ‘The wind had 

Now the mother’s eyes, misty with gratitude, | blown away the snow-clouds, so that the stars 
were raised to the stranger’s. were clear. Passing the silent houses, she thought 

“No, don’t !”’ cried the other. “I kept her all | of the children asleep within, who waited for the 











the evening. I let you suffer. I stole her!” | Christmas morning ; and she thought of Nan, and 
ca) & a % a 


of the game. The more open 





THE GAME OF RUGBY FQ@DT 


running and passing that there 
is, the more picturesque is the 


BALL 





sweaters of All-Halifax. The ball was placed 


| with it—but no interference formed in front of 
| him, for that by Rugby rules is not allowed; no 
one on a team who is in advance of the man with 
| the ball may take part in the play. Seeing that 
| he was about to be tackled, the runner passed 
| the ball to a player behind him. This runner, 
| too, after dodging and carrying the ball some 
| distance, saw that a tackle was imminent, where- 
upon as he ran, he punted—fifteen or twenty 
yards down the field. The Dalhousie man who 


and downed—in American fashion. 
| ‘Then was exhibited the most novel feature of 


| Eight men on each side—the forwards—lined up, 
interlocking arms over one another’s shoulders, 
and bent down. The formation suggested a 

| headless, flat-backed animal with many legs, or, 

| better still, the old Roman testudo, described by 

| Cesar and pictured in the text-books. 

In among the legs of this curious, headless, 


‘CDS HENRY BELKNAP @@@nk& 


—— 





play, the livelier is the interest. 

When the ball is kicked or 
carried out of bounds, as happened 
especially often in this game, since the American 
football-field is narrower than the Rugby by 
twenty yards, although in length they are the 
same, it is brought back to the point at which it 
crossed the line, and is then tossed out over the 
heads of the opposing players, who scramble for 
it. If some one falls on it the serum is formed ; 
but often the ball is caught, and passed back 
for a run or a kick. 

A touch-down, or “try,” as it is called, counts 
three points; a goal from a try counts two more 
points ; a goal from the field counts four points. 
In this game Dalhousie and All-Halifax each 
scored a try, but neither kicked the goal. 

It is possible that the Rugby game could be 
played in a manner to make it about if not 
quite as rough as the American game. The 
tackling ‘could easily be as vicious. But the 
battering element in the American game, which 
many persons find objectionable, and which con- 
sists in hurling three or four men upon one, 
is not permitted in Rugby football; and certainly 
the absence of this makes the game seem less 
dependent on massed weight and power and 
more upon clean fleetness and brilliancy. 


| flat-backed body the ball was rolled. Then the 


not allowed, but to heel it out behind their own 
line, so that one of the two waiting half-backs 
might pick it up and run with it or pass it to one 
of the three-quarter-backs. 

For on each team there are, in addition to the 
eight forwards, tw half-backs, who stand close 
up behind the line of the scrum, four three 
quarter-backs, who are spread out behind the 
halves, and a full-back. 

The halves and three-quarters are the best 





| the ground-gaining ability of a team mainly 
| depends. But not altogether, for sometimes the 


the scrum that they can keep control of the ball, 
and instead of heeling it out, will prefer to work 
it along underfoot, so to speak, all the while 
wheeling, and gradually pushing or dragging 
| their opponents down the field. 

Except for its odd and somewhat humorous ap- 
pearance, the scrum is the least attractive feature 
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of the other little ones who slept that other sleep. 
It seemed to her tired fancy that all about her she 
heard the breathing of little sleepers, dreaming 





watch eudave 
on the Mary 
Ann, whaler, from Nantucket. 


long from home and months from any lana, | 
cruising in the Pacific, making her way in slow, | 


irregular fashion toward the Sandwich Islands, 
and the hearts of the men were sore for a change. 





@Y WALLACE E .MATHER 








and waiting for the dawn of that day which for | forty or fifty miles from the coast, with a drift | we’d like to have ’em read.” 
the sake of one Little Child is sacred to all little | toward it of a knot and a half or more an hour. 
children everywhere in all God’s world. 





round. But 





intervals the old ship looked like a toy factory. | 


| crew. 


| moment. 











He stopped for a 
“T’d like to have Melissa Territt read 


Their position was very dreary. They did not | mine.” 


know with any certainty where they were, and | 
were already partly disabled, with the storm | 


getting worse. 


The night of the 10th came on. Although 


| the air was full of driving wrack, it was not very 
dark, the moon being almost at the full. 


| 


On every hand there was the same terrible 


| aspect ; the same ceaseless rushing of wave and 


| 


| suecessfully. 


cloud, indistinct and ghostly. There was the 


had said about it got | same awful surge of the ship as she swung her | 
it was | bows down into the hollows; 
not so continuous that | tain trembling recovery, not once or twice, but | securing of the chest on a little raft of planks— 
She had been | there were not intervals of leisure. In those | hour after hour the long night through. 
When day came they made an effort to ease cially hard and hazardous. 
A great change had come over the spirit of her | the ship by cutting away the masts, and did so| over it continually, and the 
The mainmast and mizzenmast | 
“l’m going shopping over to Bedford to- | were cut, while the foremast, of which the top part | was withheld ; 


the same uncer- 


It was the first time in all the voyage that he 
had spoken her name. 

“We ain’t got a good chance to do anything,” 
he went on. “Things are pretty much washed 
away. But if we try maybe we could get tarred 
canvas on to the chest and lash some pieces of 
plank to float it. It might go ashore so’s they’d 
get it. And even if they didn’t, 1’d as soon be 
doing it and having ’em in mind as anything I 
know of.’’ 

It was difficult. The last of the work—the 
| had to be done on the main-deck, and was espe- 
The waves rolled 
bulwarks were 
Yet no least touch of carefulness 
no knot was slighted by the stiff, 


largely gone. 


Abel Macy, sitting on the spare topmast that | morrow,’’ announced the boat-steerer oné night. | was already gone, was left standing. The reefed | cold fingers that tied it. 


lay along by the forward house, struck the key- | 
note of the common feeling, and started the | 
chorus of talk by saying: 

“Wish we were up to the islands.”’ 

“Wish we were at home while you’re about | 
a.” 

“The islands ain’t so far.” 


“Well, we’ve been ’bout’s far from every- | 


thing’s we could get for a good while.” 
“Whales, too.” 
“Yes, whales ’n’ all. 

luck’s had a bad turn.’’ 


The old Mary Ann’s 


‘“‘What’s to the islands, anyhow? Kanakas. 


I’d like to see the folks.” 
“T’d like to see—well—the baby. gad 
“Ha! ha! ha!’ 


“My land! Don’t that sound about right?” 
“There she blows, blows! Got a baby of my 
own.” 


Nobody supposed that a whale was at hand, 
but Bill Knowles’s expressions were unique, 
and any suggestion that struck him with pleasure 
was apt to be greeted with the same announce- 
ment which he accorded to a whale. 


“I’d like to see mother, and wouldn’t care if | 


she was bringin’ in a punkin pie.” 

“Guess there’s folks between mother and the 
baby some of us would like to see”—this from 
Sam Wilbur, the young boat-steerer of the mate’s 
boat. “’Pears as if I could shut my eyes and 
see her coming out under the apple-tree.” 

“Wal, you’d better shut your eyes:again, and 
see yourselves in by the kitchen fire. Don’t ye 
know the apple-trees are bare as a lightning-rod 
now and it’s snowin’ to home? ’Tain’t but 
three weeks to Christmas.” 

“Anybody else anybody’d like to see? Might’s 
well fill the whole bill.” 

“Yes, Santa Claus.” 

“S’pose ye expect to see him comin’ along 
riding on a porpoise, like a picture of Neptune.” 

‘*Bill’d take him for a whale an’ harpoon him, 
like as not.” 

“Comes from the arctic, don’t he, same as the 
fleet? Maybe we’ll meet some of them at the 
islands on their way home.’’ 

““Maybe they’d take some things for us, if 
we'd got ’em ready, to the women an’ children 
for next year’s stockings.’”’ 

“There she blows! Certain we’ll have some- 
thing ready for ’em.”’ 

The notion was approved unanimously. The 
mate, who had sauntered forward to see what 
was going on, stood at the corner of the house. 
“Tell ye,” he said. “Take some number ten 


duck and make a pair of stockings big enough | 


to hold the whole business.” 


The boat-steerer had slipped away into the | 


forecastle, and came back. It was dark now, 
except for the stars. He had his concertina. 
was months since he had touched it. The slow- 
drawn notes of ‘Home, Sweet Home” began to 
sound. 

“What is going on for’ard?” said the cap- 
tain, when the mate came aft. 

The mate laughed. “Oh, they are getting 
ready to keep Christmas with the folks at home.” 
Then he explained. 

“Stuff !’? Captain Crane was a solitary man. 
He had no wife, no child, no near kindred. “The 
old Mary Ann is home for me,” he said. 

He had sailed in her for years, and knew just 
what she would do under all conditions. He 
gave his whole mind to his business. His one 
thought was whales. His voyages were almost 
always very successful. But this voyage had 
been an exception. Days and weeks had passed, 
and the ship had seemed to wander aimless and 
useless over the waste of waters. 

“Christmas!” said the captain. 
Christmas? Gewgaws—gimeracks.” 

“It might bring a furn of luck,” said the mate, 
thinking of his wife and children. 

The captain walked the deck, and did not 
seem inclined to keep up the conversation; but 
for all that, he fell to thinking of unwonted 
things. 
away to sea, and in all that time Christmas had 


“What's 


had very few tender associations for him. But | 


now, as he paced and turned, and paced again 


his short walk, he remembered his early boy- | 


hood at home. Even from that far past a little | 
Christmas love warmed his heart, and in spite of 
himself he felt lonely. 

He passed the mate as he went below. “I’ve 
got a spare chest,” he said. “They’ll need 
something of the sort if they send home by one 
of the fleet.’” 

Well, the luck did change; and what the mate 


It | 


It was forty years since he had run | 


| “If any of you want to send —” 
“Get a stocking pattern, then. 
take a shape from a deck bucket if somebody | 
| don’t watch him.” 

“You can have one of mine that granny made,’’ 
said the boy. 
just right.” 

Christmas came, and the Mary Ann was still 





| foresail had been blown away, but they managed 
Sailmaker’!I | to rig a staysail on the forestay. 


Thus relieved, the ship rode easier. The 
pump, too, showed that she was not leaking 
very fast. She was not likely to founder soon. 


“Only make it big, and it will be | If they had sea-room enough she might outlive 


the gale. 


The day dragged by. There was no change; 


|at a distance from the Sandwich Islands, and | only the drift was slower than before the masts 


| Christmas morning a queer deputation 
went from the forecastle to the cabin 





| —the boat-steerer and Miles Domarty, 
each with an enormous white canvas 
stocking. 

“We're sending the love of the 
Mary Ann to old Nantucket,” said 
Abel Macy. 

There were beautiful shells and 
coral ; there were toy boats and models 
of ships full rigged, and half-models 
|to hang on the wall like pictures; 

there were “ditty’”’ boxes, and one of 
these, with inlaid pearl work, was for 
|a girl whom the boat-steerer had in 
mind; there were trinkets of tortoise- 
| shell from the Galapagos Islands; 
| there were carved whales’ teeth and 
| ivory work; there were woven mats 
and things of wood and coconut-shell ; 
and by prolonged effort they were got 
| into the captain’s chest, which was 
large. Then it was locked and lashed, 
and the carpenter marked it with 
black paint, to be delivered to Mrs. 
Abel Macy, Nantucket, because Abel 
had written a letter to go in it, telling 
all about it. There were some other 
letters, too, but they were shorter. 

But the fleet from the arctic? When 
the Mary Ann reached the islands 
there was no trace of Santa Claus or 
of anything else going to the “‘east- 
"ard.”’ 

‘We shall be going home ourselves 
in time for next year.” This was 
from the captain. 

“He seems to care more than he did 
about it,’’ commented the forecastle. 





A year had passed. In a score of 
homes in Nantucket people were look- 
ing for the Mary Ann. 
the fall. That was as much as could be known. 





November, also, dull and chill, with fast-waning 
days. 

Grandmother Shillet sighed as she put away 
Thanksgiving pies that she had hoped John 
| would have eaten on that day. Melissa Territt 
went to the Thanksgiving service, but her 
| thoughts kept drifting away from the sermon. 
But when the old minister prayed for “those, 
our dear ones, on the deep, that they may be kept 
through the dangers of their way and brought 
safe home,”’ she prayed, too, with all her heart. 

December began. ‘“lhere’s a storm coming 
up the coast, mother,”’ said Joel Macy, as he came 
into the house with Bose, the dog, at his heels. 
“Bose sat and whined all the time I was milking. 
These northeasters catch his rheumatism before 
| they do mine sometimes, and I feel it coming, 
too.’”’ 

“T wish they were home,” said his wife. 

**Well, hope they will be ’fore the next storm 
gets round.” 

Yes, a storm was coming up the coast, and so, 
too, was the Mary Ann. 

The old whale-ship was more fit for harbor 





| Cape Horn seas had bruised and strained her. 
| The fibers of her ropes had grown short and 
| brittle. 

| But the choice was not hers. The storm had 
| been coming on for days before she neared her 
| port. The entries in the log showed that from 
the latitude of Hatteras the weather had grown 
steadily worse. The wind was threatening; 
| the seas were heavy and sullen. Their temper 
was like that of a mutinous crew, who carry the 
| ship on grudgingly till the time comes to seize 
her for theirown. Day by day the clouds held 
| possession of the sky, and no observation of the 
sun could be taken. 


She was expected in | 
| hands into the cabin. 
But September passed; October came and went; | 





rest and repair than for another storm fight. | 





ORAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY 


THE OLD SHIP LOOKED LIKE A TOY FACTORY 


At nightfall Captain Crane called all 
His chart was spread 


were cut. 


before him. 
When they had all come in except two at the 
wheel, he said: 
“You all see how it is with us. 


as we’d like to have it. 


to a mark he had made with a pencil on the 
chart. 

Those who were nearest to him leaned forward 
and looked at the mark. 

“T call it we may be ten miles from the coast. 


According to our drift, and as the wind’s hauled | 
a little more to the south’ard, we’re likely to be | 
ashore before morning. We may strike a reef | 
outside, or we may get to shore where help | 
We'll hope—and pray—for the | 


could reach us. 
best. But,’”’—he paused a moment,—“but when 
we see breakers ahead and haven’t a choice but 
to go right there, we’d better go bow on and try 


to stick fast than to tumble along sideways and | 


let the sea breach over her broadside. When it 
comes—I’m going to take the wheel. The rest 
of ye all go forward near to the foreshrouds. 
Look out when she strikes. ‘Then, if the fore- 
mast stands, get into the rigging before the next 
wave comes, for that’ll sweep everything from 


| the deck. Take care of yourselves the best you 


On December 10th the log read, “At 12 noon, | 


| all hands on deck, and hove to. Wind E. by S. 
Sea very bad. In coming about the foretopmast- 
stay parted, and foretopmast carried away. 
| Close reefed foresail.” 

They were then, as near as they could tell, | 


can—that’s all.’’ 

Yes, that was all. He would make his men’s 
chance for life as good as it could be. His own 
would be very small. 

The little crowd of men, packed into the dimly 
lighted cabin, swayed with the swaying of the 
ship for a few moments in silence. They took 
in the situation gravely. Then one of them 
spoke. It was Sam Wilbur, the boat-steerer. 


“I suppose —we sha’n’t—maybe—see the | his freight on the land. 
| door at his knock. 


folks again.” 
“Tt don’t look so.’’ 


| the ship began to come ashore. 


We can’t do | 
anything but drift, and the coast isn’t so far off | 
I don’t know where we | 
are, but I guess it’s about here,” and he pointed | 
| gerous crests, as if a way of rescue had been 


boat, but it was possible, and they did it; 
so the crew of the Mary Ann was taken from 
the very hand of death. 


A single square yard of canvas was added as 
| a sail to make it go before the wind more speedily. 
When it was ready, they clustered round it, 
clinging to life-lines. 

“Lord, have mercy upon us! 
captain, and they committed their 
message to the deep. 

It rose bravely on the waves, and they watched 
it while a glimpse of it could be had. 

It must have been about midnight 
when off to leeward the line of sea 
and sky grew indistinctly lighter, then 
white, and then, suddenly, they saw 
the breakers close at hand. 

“All hands for’ard!’’ shouted the 
captain, while he himself turned aft to 
the wheel. 

He was a tall, spare, strong man. 
He had thrown off his coat, and his 
head was bare. He stood now, braced 
and straining, trying to bring his ship 
once more to her course, to hold her 
once more straight on. Once more 
the old ship must do her duty while he 
did his, and then — 

A moment only, and the crash came. 
Then a huge wave fell*upon them and 
swept over the quiveritig ship. Yet 
so straightforward was its tlow that 
the body of the captain was carried, 
not over the side, but on to the bow, 
and there they dragged him, bruised 
and senseless, up into the fore rig- 
ging, where the rest of the company 
were. 

They had struck the shore on Cape 
Cod, and were not very far from land, 
yet they were hopelessly separated 
from it by a stretch of foaming, ter- 
rible surf. 

The storm, which was long known 
as the December gale for its especial 
fury, grew worse and colder after 
midnight. The men clung tothe ropes 
with pain and numbness, while the 
spray froze them to the rigging. 

Then the life-boat men came to the 
shore and tried to launch the boat, 
but they could not get it off. 

Six times they tried, and the waves 
cast it back ; the seventh, and the wind 
rolled the big boat over the beach like a barrel. 

“It’s no use,” said the boatmen. Pieces of 
“She’s breaking 
“It will soon be all 


9 


hed 


prayed the 
Christmas 


up already,” they said. 
over with the poor fellows. 
And then, even as they looked,—it was very 
strange,—the surf began to grow smoother and 
the waves to go down. The waves came in 
great massy swellings, but without their dan- 


The life-boat men looked 
In either direction the 


smoothed to the ship. 
up and down the shore. 


great breakers crashed as before, and the wind 


was as hard as ever. 
“Well,” said their leader, wonderingly, “if it’s 


a miracle to save those men, we won’t be back- 


ward about doing our part. Get hold of the 
boat again.” 
There was no miracle about it, although it 


served the same end. When the vessel broke up, 


the stern, being to seaward, went to pieces first, 
and the lower part of the mizzenmast worked 


like a battering-ram driven by the tremendous 


thrust of the waves into the hold of the ship. 


It broke oil-casks like egg-shells, in such num- 


bers that the whole sea to leeward presented a 
greasy, heaving surface, under which the water 
rolled but did not break until it reached the 
shore, where it fell with less furious power. 


It was still no easy matter to launch the life- 
and 


It was almost two weeks later, indeed it was 


the very day before Christmas, that a cart and 
oxen 
stranger to. the place was 
vehicle. 
| boat, and then had procured the cart to carry 


before Abel Macy’s gate. A 
in charge of the 


He had come over from the cape ina 


stopped 


Mrs. Macy went to the 


**They tell me this is where Mrs. Abel Macy’s 


**But there’s that chest we've took an interest | to be found,”’ he said. 


in. 
Christmas ain’t far off now. As it is, it’s some 
heavy to float well, and the wet’ll get in, so they 
can’t read the letters. They’d hate to see the 
letters so blurry they couldn’t read ’em—< 


I’d like—we’d like to have it get to ’em— | 
ye. 


and | 


“Yes,”’ she answered. 

“Well,” he went on, “I’ve got something for 
You’re her, I expect.” 

o Yes ” 


“I hope it ain’t bad news. Like as not it 





























ain’t. 
bad weather. There was a chest come ashore 
over to Chatham.”’ 

Mrs. Macy smiled. 

“There,”’ said the man, “I’m glad to see ye | 
look that way. I expect it’s all right. It was | 
addressed to you. They knew it came ashore | 
from some vessel. I’m glad it ain’t bad news, | 
I hated to bring it, just at Christmas, | 


if it ain’t. 


THE CHURCHILL LATCH-STRING. 


IN 


TEN CHAPTERS. 


There’s been a number of wrecks this ! too, but the weather’s been such it couldn’t come | driven to wish there was, if I do say it! 


across any sooner.”’ 
The letters were not blurry. Abel Macy said 


he had told all there was in his. Sam Wilbur 
said he did not care, because he had seen Melissa 
about it himself. But Melissa said she cared a 
great deal, and she kept the letter in a drawer 
for a long time—always, for aught I know. 


CHAPTER TWO. 












Doesn’t that look like 
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6 HERE! 
T a ‘Welcome Home 

Celia stood in the doorway and 
surveyed her handiwork. Mrs. Birch, 
from an opposite threshold, nodded, smiling. 

“It does, indeed. You have given the whole 
house a festival air which will captivate Andy’s 
heart the instant he sets eyes on it. As for our 
little Charlotte —”’ 

She paused, as if it were not easy to put into 
words what she knew Charlotte would think. | 
But Celia went on gleefully: 

“Charlotte will be so crazy with delight at get- | 





ain’t a telegram!” she observed, in a loud 
whisper. 

It was not a telegram. It was a pale- 
faced little woman in black, with two 
children, a boy and a girl, beside her. Celia 
looked at them questioningly. 

“This is Doctor Churchill’s, isn’t it ?’’ said the 
stranger, with a hesitating foot upon the thresh- 
old. ‘Is he at home?” 

“He is expected home—he will be in his office 
to-morrow,” Celia answered, thinking this a new 


| patient, and feeling justified in keeping Doctor | 


Churchill’s first evening clear for him if she 


She’s 
just what I should call one of them characterless 
| sort of folks—kind of soft and silly, like a silk 


| he did not care whether they were or not, because | sofa cushion without enough stuffing in it. 


Always talking, she is, without saying anything 
|in particular. I don’t know about the children. 
| They were little things when I saw ’em last. 
| What do you say they look like?” 

“The girl is about fourteen, I should think,” 
said Celia, getting out tray and napkins. “She’s 
rather a pretty child—doesn’t look very strong. 
The boy is quite a handsome fellow, of nine or 
ten. Oh, it’s all right, of course, and I’ve no 
doubt Doctor Churchill will be glad to see any 
relatives of his family. Only—it needn’t have 
happened just to-day !” 

“T know how you feel,’’ said the housekeeper. 
“Here, let me fix that tray, Miss Celia; you’ve 
done enough. I suppose we’ve got to feed ’em 
and give ’em aroom. Ain’t it too bad to put’em 
in that nice spare room? No, I don’t believe 
the doctor’ll be powerful pleased to see ’em, 
though I don’t suppose he’ll let on he ain’t. 
Trouble is, she’s a stayer—one of the visiting 
kind, you know. Mis’ Churchill, doctor’s mother, 
used to have her there by the month. There 
was what you may call a genuine lady, Miss 
Celia. She’d never let a guest feel he wasn’t 
welcome, and I guess Andy—I guess the doctor’s 
pretty much like her. Well, well!” 

Mrs. Fields sighed, and Celia echoed the sigh. 
| Nevertheless, the little hint about Doctor Church- 





ting home she will see everything through a blur | could. But the visitor drew a sigh of relief, and | ill’s mother took hold. 


at first. But when we have all gone away and | 
left them here, then Charlotte will see. And 
she’ll be glad to find traces of her devoted family 
wherever she looks.” 

She pointed from the little work-box on the 
table by the window, just equipped and placed 
there by her mother’s hand, to the book-shelf 
made and put up in the corner by Jeff. She 
waved her hand at a great wicker armchair with 
deep pockets at the sides for newspapers and 
magazines, which had been Mr. Birch’s contri- 
bution to the living-room, and at the fine calendar 
which Just had hung by the desk. Her own 
offerings were the bureau equipments up-stairs. 

All these were by no means wedding gifts, but 
afterthoughts, inspired by a careful inspection of 
the details of Doctor Churchill’s bachelor home, 
and the noting of certain gaps which only love 
and care would be likely to fill. 

In four hours now the travellers would be at 
home, in time, it was expected, for the late dinner 
being prepared by Mrs. Hepzibah Fields. 

For the present, at least, Mrs. Fields was to 
remain. “I’ve had full proof of Charlotte’s 
ability to cook and to manage a house,’’ Doctor 
Churchill had said, when they talked it over, 
“and I want her free this first year, anyway, to 
work with her brush and pencil all she likes, and 
to go about with me all I like.” 

Mrs. Fields, although a product of New Eng- 
land, had spent nearly half her life in Virginia, in 
the service of the Churchills. She had drawn a 
slow breath of relief when this decision had been 
made known to her, and had said fervently to 
Doctor Churchill : 

“T expect I know how to make myself useful 
without being conspicuous, and I’m sure I think 
enough of both of you not to put my foot into 
your housekeeping. That child’s worked pretty | 
hard these four years since I’ve known her, and 
a little vacation won’t hurt her.” 

So it had been settled, and Mrs. Fields was 
now getting up a dinner for her “folks,’”’ as she 
affectionately termed them, which was to be little 
short of a feast. 

Charlotte had written that she and Andy 
wanted the whole family to come to dinner with 
them that first night. All day Celia and her 
mother had been busy getting the little house, 
already in perfect order, into that state of deco- 
rative cheer which bears a welcome in itself. 
Now, with Just’s offering of ground-pine and 
Celia’s scarlet carnations all about the room, a 
fire ready laid in the fireplace and lamps and 
candles waiting to be lighted on every side, there 
seemed nothing to be desired. 

“*T suppose there’s really not another thing we 
ean do,” said Celia. 

“Absolutely nothing more, that I can see,’’ 
agreed Mrs. Birch, taking up her wraps from the 
chair on which they lay. “You can run overand 
light up at the last minute. Really, how long it 
seems yet to seven o’clock !” 

“Doesn’t it? And how good it will be to get 
the dear girl back! Well,—the first month has 
gone by, mother dear,—the worst is over.’ 

Celia spoke cheerfully, but her words were not 
quite steady. Mrs. Birch glanced at her. 

“You’ve been a brave daughter,” she said, 
with the quiet composure which Celia understood 
did not always cover a peaceful heart. “We 
shall all get used to the change in time. I think 
sometimes we’re not half thankful enough to have 
Charlotte so near.”’ 

“Oh, I think we are!” Celia protested. 

“The children have had a beautiful month. 
Haven’t their letters been — What’s that?’ 

It was nothing more startling than the front 
door-bell, but this was so seldom rung at the 
bachelor doctor’s house, where everybody who | 
wanted him at all wanted him professionally at | 
the office, that it sent Celia hastily and anxiously 
to the door. !t was so impossible at this hour, 
when the travellers were almost home, not to 
dread the happening of something to detain them. 
At the same moment Mrs. Fields put her head | 
in at the dining-room door. ‘Land, I do hope it 





came over the threshold, drawing her children 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYVER, 
“THIS IS MY COUSIN, MRS, PEYTON, 


with her. Celia gave way, but the question in 
her face brought the explanation : 

“T reckon it’s all right, if he’s coming so soon. 
I’m his cousin, Mrs. Peyton. These are my 
children. I haven’t seen Andrew since he was 
a boy at college, but he’ll remember me. Are 
you —’”’ She hesitated. 

Mrs. Birchcame forward. ‘“Wearethe mother 
and sister of Mrs. Churchill,” she said, and 
offered her hand. ‘Doctor Churchill was ex- 
pecting you?” 

“Well, maybe not just at this time,’’ admitted 
the newcomer, without reluctance. “I didn’t 
know I was coming myself until just as I bought 
my ticket for home. I happened to think I was 
within sixty miles of that place in the North 
where I knew Andrew settled. So I thought 
we'd better stop and see him and his new wife.’ 

There was nothing to do but to usher her in. 
With a rebellious heart Celia led Mrs. Peyton 
into the living-room and assisted her and the 
children out of their wrappings. All sorts of 
strange ideas were occurring to her. It was 
within the bounds of possibility that these people 
were not what they claimed to be—she had heard 
of such things. She was unwilling to show them 
to Charlotte’s pretty guest-room, to offer them 
refreshment, even to light the fire for them. 

It was too bad, it was unbearable, that the 
home-coming for which she and her mother had 
made such preparation should be spoiled by the 
presence of these strangers. To be sure, if she 
was Andrew’s cousin she was no stranger to 
him, yet Celia could not recollect that he had 


| ever spoken of her, even in the most casual way. 


But her hope that in some way this might 


| prove to be a case of mistaken identity was soon 


extinguished. When she had slipped away to 
the kitchen, at a suggestion from her mother 
that the guests should be served with something 


Mrs. Peyton was to be had from Mrs. Fields. 
“Peyton? For theland’ssake! Don’t tell me 
she’s here! Know-her? I guessI do! Ofallthe 


unfortunate things to happen right now, I should | 


consider her about the worst calamity. What 
is she? Oh, she ain’t anything—that’s about 
the worst I can say of her. There ain’t any- 
thing bad about her—oh, no. Sometimes I’ve been 





Celia knew what Southern hospitality meant. 


OF VIRGINIA—AND HER CHILDREN.” 


If Mrs. Peyton had been accustomed to that, it 
must be a matter of pride not to let her feel that 
Northern homes were cold and comfortless places 
by comparison. By the time she had shown the 
visitors to Charlotte’s guest-room, and had made 
up a bed for the boy on a wide couch there, 
Celia had worked off a little of her regret. 
Nevertheless, when Jeff and Just heard the 
news, their disgast roused her to fresh rebellion. 

“T call that pretty nervy,” Jeff declared, indig- 
nantly, ‘to walk in on people like this, without 
a word of warning! Nobody but an idiot would 
expect people just coming home from their 
honeymoon to want to find their house filled up 
with cousins.” 

“Oh, Andy’s relatives’ll turn up now,” said 
Just, cynically. “People he never heard of. 
I’ll bet he won’t know this woman till he’s in- 
troduced.” 

“Yes, he will. I’ve found her name on the 
list we sent announcements to,’’ Celia said, dis- 
mally. “I didn’t notice at the time, because 
there were ever so many friends of his, people in 
all parts of the world. ‘Mrs. Randolph Peyton,’ 
that’s it.” 

‘Hope Mr. Randolph Peyton’ll get anxious to 
see her, and send for her to come home at once!” 
growled Jeff. 

“She’s in mourning. I presume she’s a 
widow,”’ was all the comfort Celia could give him. 

“Then she’ll stay all winter!’ cried Just, 
with such hopeless decision that his sister 
laughed. 

When she went over at half past six o’clock, 
to light the fire, she found the three visitors 
| gathered in the living-ropm. She had hoped 
| they might stay up-stairs at least until the first 
moan had been given to Charlotte and An- 
|drew. But it turned out that Mrs. Peyton had 





| inquired of Mrs. Fields the exact hour of the | 
to eat, she found that information concerning | expected arrival, and presumably had considered | 


that since the Peytons represented Doctor 


welcome home was not to be gainsaid. 
Mr. Birch, Jeff and Just, and Mrs. Birch with 


gone back to his law school, but a great bunch of 
roses represented him. It had been Charlotte’s 
express command that nobody should go to the 














station to meet them, but that everybody should 
be in the little brick house to welcome them 
when they drove up. 

“Here they are! Here they are!” shouted 
Just, established behind a window curtain, where 
he had been keeping close watch on the circle of 
radiance from the nearest arc-light. There was 
arush forthe door. Jeff flung it open, and he and 
Just raced to the hansom which was driving 
up. The rest of the party crowded the doorway, 
Mrs. Peyton and Lucy and Randolph being of 
the group. 

“How are you, everybody?” called Doctor 
Churchill’s eager voice, as he and Charlotte ran 
up the walk to the door, Jeff and Just following. 
“Well, this is fine! Father—mother—Celia— 
my little Ellen—bless your hearts, but it’s good 
to see you!” 

How could anybody help loving a son-in-law 
like that? One would have thought they were 
indeed his own. While Charlotte remained 
wrapped in her mother’s embrace, Doctor Church- 
ill was greeting them all twice over, with appar- 
ently no eyes for the three he had not expected 
to see. For the moment it was plain that he had 
not recognized them, and supposed them to be 
strangers to whom he would presently be made 
known. 

But now, as somebody moved aside and the 
light struck upon her, he caught the smile on 
Mrs. Peyton’s face. He left off shaking Jeff’s 
hand, and made a quick movement toward the 
little figure in black. 

“Why, Cousin Lula!” he exclaimed. 

Charlotte, at the moment hugging little Ellen 
with laughter and kisses, turned at the cry, and 
saw her husband greeting with great cordiality 
these strange people whom she, too, had sup- 
posed to be the guests of her mother. 

* Charlotte,’’ said Doctor Churchill, turning 
about, “this is my cousin, Mrs. Peyton, of Vir- 
ginia—and her children.”’ 

Charlotte came forward, greeted Mrs. Peyton 
and Lucey and Randolph, and led them into the 
living-room as if the moment were that of their 
arrival instead of her own. 

“She has the stuff in her, hasn’t she?’’ mur- 
mured Just to Jeff, as the two stood at one side 
of the fireplace. 

‘Could you ever doubt it?’ returned Jeff, 
with as much emphasis as can be put into a 
mumbled retort. Jeff had been Charlotte’s 
stanchest champion all his life. 

“Ah, Fieldsy, but I’m glad to be back !’’ Doctor 
Churchill assured his housekeeper, in the kitchen, 
to which he had soon found his way. ‘“We’ve 
had a glorious time down in the Virginia moun- 
tains, but this is home now, as it never was 
before, and it’s great fun to be here. How are 
you? You’re looking fine.” 

**And I’m feeling fine,” assented Mrs. Fields, 
her spare face lighted into something like~real 
comeliness by the pleasure in her heart. “Just 
one thing, Doctor Andy. I’m terrible sorry them 
relatives of yours happened along just now. If 
I’d gone to the door—well—I don’t believe but 
I’d have seen my way clear to —’’ 

Churehill shook. his head, smiling. “ No, 
Fieldsy, you know you wouldn’t. Besides, 
Cousin Lula looks far from well, and she’s had a 
lot of trouble. It’s all right, you know. My, 
but this is a good dinner we have coming to us!’’ 

He went off gaily. Mrs. Fields looked after 
him affectionately. 

“Oh, yes, Andy Churchill, it’s plain to be seen 
your heart’s in the right place as much as ever it 
was, if you have got married.” 

“O Fieldsy,” and this time it was Charlotte 
who invaded the kitchen and grasped the house- 
keeper’s hands, “how good it seems to be back! 
But I can’t realize a bit I’m at home over here, 
can you?” 

“You'll soon get used to it, I guess, Mis’ 
Churchill.” ’ 

“Oh, and that sounds strange—from you!’ 
declared Charlotte, laughing. ‘“I’d begun to get 
a little bit used to it down in Virginia. If you 
don’t say ‘Miss Charlotte’ once in a while to me 
I shall feel quite lost.” 

- “I guess Doctor Churchill’d have something 
to say about that, if I should. I don’t believe 
but what he’s terrible proud of that name.” 

It was certainly a name nobody seemed able 
to “get used to.” Just called his sister by the 
new title once during the evening. They were 
at the table when he thus addressed her, and 
there followed a succession of comments. 

“Don’t you dare call her that when I’m 
round !’’ remarked Jeff. 

“I actually didn’t understand at first whom 
you meant,”’ said Celia. 

“I’ve not forgotten how long it took me to 
learn that my name was Birch,” said Charlotte’s 
mother, with a smile so bright that it covered the 
involuntary sigh. 

“Ts Aunty Charlotte my Aunty Churchill 
now?” piped little Ellen. Lucy and Randolph 
Peyton laughed. 

*“Of course she is, dumpling, only you can 
keep on calling her Aunty Charlotte. And I’m 
your Uncle Andy. How do you like that?” 

“Oh, I like that!’’ agreed Ellen, and edged 


| her chair an inch nearer “Uncle Andy.” 
Churchill’s side of the house, their part in his | 


Dinner over, Celia bore Ellen home to bed. 
Charlotte suggested the same possibility for the 
Peyton children, but although it was nearing 


little Ellen presently appeared. Lansing had | nine o’clock, both refused so decidedly that after 


a glance at their mother, who took no notice, 
Charlotte said no more. 
Randolph grew sleepy in his chair, and Doctor 




















Churchill presently took pity on him. He sat 
down beside the lad and told him a story of so 
intentionally monotonous a character that Ran- 
dolph was soon half over the border. Then the 
doctor picked him up, and with the drooping 
head on his shoulder observed, pleasantly : 

“This lad wants his bed, Cousin Lula.. May 
I take him to it?” 

Mrs. Peyton, engaged in telling Mr. Birch her 
opinion of certain Northern institutions she had 
lately observed, nodded absently. Doctor Church- 
{ll ascended the stairs, and Charlotte, slipping 
from the room, ran up ahead of him to get Ran- 
dolph’s cot in readiness. 

“That’s it, old fellow! Wake up enough to 
let me get your clothes off,’’ Churchill bade the 
sleep-heavy child. “Can you find his night- 
clothes, Charlotte? Cousin Lula seems to have 
unpacked. That’sit. Thank you! Now, Ran, 
you’ll be glad to be in bed, won’t you? Can 
you wake up enough to say your prayers, son? 
No? Well, that’s not altogether your fault,’”’ he 
said, softly, and smiled at Charlotte. “I think 
we'd better invite Lucy up, too, don’t you?” 

“Won’t she—Mrs. Peyton—think we’re rather 
cool?’”’ Charlotte suggested, as they tucked the 
boy in. 

“Not a bit. She’ll be glad to have the job off 
her hands. The youngsters are tired, and ought 
to have been in bed an hourago. Stay here, and 
T’ll run down after Lucy.”’ 

On the stairs, as they descended, after Char- 
lotte had seen Lucy to her quarters, they met 
Jeff. 

“Been putting the kids to bed?” he questioned, 
curiously, under his breath. ‘Well, you’re great. 
Their mother doesn’t seem much worried about 
it. She’s quite a talker. Guess she didn’t notice 
what happened. Say, I’m going. It’s ten 
o’clock. You two ought to have a chance to look 
round without any more company to-night. 
Justin slipped off while you were up-stairs. 
Told me to say good night. Father and mother 
are only waiting for a pause in your cousin’s 
conversation long enough to throw in a word of 
their own before they get up. 

“You know mother’s invariable rule,’’ he 
chuckled, “‘never to get up to go at the end of 
one of your guest’s conversational sprints, but 
always to wait until you can interrupt yourself, 
so to speak. Well—I don’t mean any disrespect 
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| in a saloon, the reply was made by the man | 


to the lady from Virginia, Andy, but I’m afraid 
mother’!l have to make an exception to that rule, 
or else remain for the night.” 

The three laughed softly, Charlotte’s hand on 


above him. 


said she, with a soft touch on his thick locks. 

“I won’t. I’m too tickled to have you back— 
both of you. We missed Fiddle pretty badly,” 
he said to Doctor Churchill, ““‘but we found time 
to miss you almost as much. There have been 
several times while you’ve been gone that I’d 
have welcomed the chug of your runabout under 
my window, waking me up in the middle of the 
night.” 

“Thank you, old fellow!’’ said Doctor Church- 
ill, with a hand on Jeff’s other shoulder. ‘“That’s 
mighty pleasant to hear.” 

In spite of Jeff’s prediction, Mrs. Birch soon 
managed, in her own tactful way, to follow her 
sons home. Mrs. Peyton went up to her room 
at last, a cordial good night following her from 
the foot of the stairs. Then Doctor Churchill 
drew his wife back into the living-room and 
closed the doors. He stood looking at Charlotte 
with eyes in which were mingled merriment and 
tenderness. 

“Tt wasn’t just as we planned it, was it, little 
girl?’’ he said. “But there’s always this to fall 
back upon. People we want, and people we 
don’t want so much, may be round us, to the 
right of us, and the left of us, but even in the 
midst of them all nobody can ever—come be- 
tween.” 

The door-bell rang. 

“Oh, I hoped nobody would know you were 
home to-night !”’ cried Charlotte, the smile fading 
from her lips. Doctor Churchill went quickly to 
the door. A messenger boy with a telegram 
stood outside. The doctor read the despatch 
and dismissed the boy. Then he turned to 
Charlotte. 

“No, it’s no bad news,” he said, and came 
close. 


talking about hospitality, and I meant it all. 
I certainly want our latch-string always out, 
but—don’t you think we rushed that copper 
motto into place just a bit too soon ?” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





IME LIFE OF A DEVIVALIST 






URING the last year 
(D} I have lived a kind of 

life wholly new to me. 
For many years no day has 
dawned which has not provided - 
me with several hours of work 
in a quiet library. For twenty 
years I have produced upon the 
average a book a year; I have 
written two sermons each week, and more than 
one article for newspapers and magazines; and | 
daily I have thanked God for “the shelter to | 
grow ripe, the leisure to grow wise.” 

This program of existence suddenly terminated | 
in September, 1904, when I visited America. A 
strong compulsion was laid upon me to attempt 
a quite different kind of work, and in obedience 
to that imposition of a Higher Will I have spent 
six months in addressing a daily congregation of 
thousands upon the greatest of all themes, and 
with the greatest of all objects—the surrender of 
the individual character to the spiritual mastery 
of Christ. 

I have been brought into contact with various 
minds, with novel conditions, with much that is 
tragic, with yet more that is pathetic in human 
life; above all, I have been granted access to the 
secrets of many hearts. 

In a brief ten days of mission preaching a bond 
of extraordinary affection is created between the 
preacher and the people. It is a sacred and 
peculiar intimacy ; it is scarcely too much to say 
that such an intimacy usually requires for its 
development years of patient friendship, and is 
not always attained even then. 

I have made it a practice to invite requests for 
prayers in my services, and these requests have 
been publicly read, as far as they could be with- 
out breaking the honor of confidence. 

Few things have proved so impressive as these 
published requests. They have revealed the 
tragedy of human need, the deep abysses that 
lie concealed beneath the polished surface of 
society which the joyous and thoughtless do not 
perceive, or even suspect. 

Among the requests for prayer read at Plym- 
outh Church were several from the wives of 
drunkards, one from a minister dying in a public 
hospital as the victim of intemperance, one from 
a homeless Yorkshire lad, destitute and hope- 
less, who had been attracted by the singing of a 
familiar hymn which his mother loved. 


When I read the letter of this lad, I asked if; 


there was not some employer of labor present 
who would give him a chance. It is gratifying 
to record that half a dozen business men came at 
the close of the service to proffer help, and that 
within a few days the poor lad was provided 
with work and wages. 

One morning I received a long letter from 
a widow with several children, the eldest of 


whom, a boy of seventeen, had been arrested for | 








dishonesty. The mother blamed 
herself because she had taken all 
his earnings for the support of 
the family, and had not con- 
sidered that in doing so she had 
exposed him to temptation. It 
was a_ broken-hearted letter, 
which closed with a request that 
I would pray that when the boy 
| came up for trial the next day the judge might 
‘take a merciful view of his offense and allow him 
to return home to his mother, and make another 
start. 
| It "seemed a most improbable dénouement. | 
The law has little regard for broken-hearted 
mothers. Nevertheless, we prayed for this ap- 
| parently impossible result. The next night the 
| mother and her son were both present at the 


mother. 


In a Midnight Procession. 


$ IN E afternoon at the Broadway Tabernacle 
\e) I read a letter from a mother whose boy 

had taken to drink and bad company, and 
had disappeared for months. Three days later 
the mother came to me with a smiling face. She 
had just received a letter from her son, the first 
since he ran away. The opening sentence was, 
“Dear mother, don’t worry any more about me. 
I have given up the drink and become a Chris- 
tian.” He is in Canada and doing well. 

During my mission in Boston we organized a 
midnight procession and meeting, in order to 
gather into Tremont Temple the people not com- 
monly reached by religious services. The effort 
was a conspicuous success. Three thousand 
persons attended the service. 

The procession was led by an excellent band 
and by a corps of the Salvation Army, carrying a 
large cross illumined by electric lights. Many of 
the leading ministers of the city marched in the 
procession. The saloons were visited, the street 
loungers accosted, and kindly invitations dis- 
tributed. To the personal invitation the usual 
reply was, “Sure, I’ll come.”” There was not 
one single instance of rough reply or discourtesy 
on the part of the people. 

I had the same experience in London in con- 
nection with a similar crusade organized by my 
own church. On a November night of 1903 a 
thousand persons gathered at ten o’clock outside 
my church, and we marched into the labyrinth 
of narrow streets constituting the fringe of the 
suburban district in which the church stands. 
Before we returned to the church the procession 
was more than half a mile long, and numbered 
several thousands. 

The striking thing here, as in Boston, was 
that not one of my workers received the least 
incivility from the mob. To the invitation given 





her brother’s shoulder, as she stood on the step | 


“You mustn’t say any saucy things, Jeffy,” | 


“Tt’s just—can you bear up?—another | 
impending guest! Charlotte, I’ve done a lot of | 


| service. The judge had sent the boy back to his | 


behind the bar: 

“Sorry I can’t come, sir.” Then, turning to 
| the customers, “Here, you chaps, you go along 
with the gentleman. He’ll do you good.” 

The difficulty of organizing an effort of this 
kind is more imaginary than real. Of course it 
is unconventional, but if you would influence 
those who lie beyond the pale of normal religious 
effort, you must use abnormal means. One of 
| the objections raised by one of my friends in my 
own church was that, according to a metropolitan 
by-law, no band was permitted in the streets after 
eleven o’clock at night, and that the police would 
probably come out and stop us. 


‘““My Mother Loved that Hymn.’’ 


HE police certainly did come out in strong 
Ty force, but instead of stopping us they 

headed the procession and kept order as 
we marched through the streets. It was objected 
in Boston that such a procession might lead to 
riots. On the contrary, the most perfect decorum 
prevailed. 

The plain fact is that even the most debased 
persons respect any effort to do them good which 
is manifestly sincere. We have to remember 
that even among the most degraded there are 
many who have had early religious associations. 

I have received from such people a request 
such as this, written on a piece of soiled paper : 
“Please, sir, will you 
sing to-night the hymn, 
‘When I survey the 
wondrous Cross, On 
which the Prince of 











gentleman to whom he made this statement. 
“It’s like a grain of sand in the eye. It’s a 
little thing, but you’re never at peace till you get 
it out.” 

“That’s exactly it,” he replied. “I’ve never 
had a moment’s peace. I’ve gone to hundreds 
of religious services, but have come away just 
as miserable as I went.’’ 

“There is but one remedy,” his counselor re- 


plied. “Make a clean breast of it. Get the 
grain of sand out of the eye.” 
He was silent, and deeply moved. Then he 


said, ‘“*“You’re right. I’ll go home at once, and 
write a full account of my misdeed to the war- 
office, and stand by the consequences.”’ 

I have always remembered this incident, be- 
cause it illustrates that secret torture which 
many men and women of sensitiveness suffer 
over concealed sin. Merely to confess a sin is a 
kind of absolution. Moreover, the loneliness of 
life for multitudes prompts confession. Let a 
man be assured that he has a sympathetic ear 
into which to pour his secret, and he is usually 
eager to utter it. 


In Nine Cases out of Ten. 
these acts of 


N such a work as mine 
| ] ) confession are continual. I regard the 
relationship thus created as one of the 
greatest possible opportunities of good, since, if it 





achieves nothing else, it creates that bond of 
human confidence of 
which many lonely lives 
are quite ignorant. 

In one of the after 
meetings at the Broad- 





Glory died’ ? My mother 
loved that hymn.” Of 
course we sang the hymn 
that night, and with 
thrilling effect. 

| One of the first men to 
organize a procession of 
this kind, composed of 
all the leading members 
|of a church, was my 
friend, Hugh Price 
Hughes, when he was a 
minister in Oxford. He 
led the procession him- 
self, accompanied by his 
family. 

It is said that as the 
procession passed a cer- 
tain well-known hotel in 
Oxford, a hostler stood 
at the gate of the livery 
yard, chewing a straw. 

“What’s hup?” said 
the man. To which 
Hughes promptly re- 
joined, “The Methodists 
are up, and don’t intend 
sitting down and going 
to sleep any more.” 

One pathetic incident 
occurred in Boston. A 
beautifully dressed, 
white-haired lady was. 
| observed in the proces- 
sion. She entered every 
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| saloon at which the procession stopped, peering | 


body asked her if she were looking for some one. 

“Yes,” she replied. “I’ve lost my boy. I’m 
looking for him. I thought maybe I should find 
|him to-night.” There is surely a world of 
tragedy packed into that brief cry. 

People have often said to me, “Well, when you 
get your throng of outcasts into the church what 
can you do with them? What can you do with 
a crowd of half-intoxicated men, for example ?” 

On the occasion of the midnight meeting in 
my own church to which I have referred, we had 
seven hundred persons who were more or less 
under the influence of drink. We set them sing- 
ing hymns, and they soon sang themselves sober. 

The practical work of such a meeting begins 
when the service closes. You have then to deal 
with individuals; to listen to their tales, to con- 
sider how best to help them, to put all your 
brotherhood and experience at the disposal of 
their need. It was two o’clock in the morning 
when I got through with this work after the 
meeting in my own church. I had to provide 
homes for the homeless, work for the workless, 
and to arrange that others should be called upon 
the next day by persons of tact and discretion. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that such 
an audience is composed only of the dregs of 
humanity. Men of the most varied antecedents 
and histories find their way into such meetings. 
I have seen in the same room, in search of the 
same spiritual deliverance, an officer in the army, 
who had held a highly responsible position, side 
by side with an old travelling hawker who had 
never seen a Bible. 


“A Grain of Sand in the Eye.”’ 


HE story which the first of these men told 
is remarkable. He said that twenty years 
ago, when stationed in India, he had been 

guilty of an act which, to say the least of it, 
was not strictly honest. It had to do with the 
administration of government stores. He had 
never been suspected, but during all these years 
he had carried an uneasy conscience. 

“I know what you mean, sir,” said the 
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| round with dim and anxious eyes. At last some- | 





way Tabernacle a man 
prayed beautifully, with 
the unmistakable accent 
of culture. Hehad been 
aclergyman, but had lost 
his position through in- 
temperance. 

And here I may say 
that in nine cases out of 
ten of social wreckage 
the main cause of dis- 
aster has been drink. 
There is but one thing 
that can be done in such 
cases—endeavor to stim- 
ulate faith in God and 
the power of the human 
will, so that a new moral 
effort becomes possible. 

After one of my meet- 
ings a tall, fine-looking 
man entered my vestry. 
From his card I saw that 
he was the proprietor of 
a large business. He 
stood perfectly silent for 
some minutes, his shoul- 
ders shaking with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

**What is it?” Lasked. 
“Tell me the whole 
truth; otherwise I can- 
not help you.” 

“Drink!”’ he sobbed 
out, at last. I talked to 
him very plainly for some minutes, telling him 
his one hope of deliverance lay in total absten- 
tion. He then asked me to write him out a total 
abstinence pledge, which I did. 

He fell upon his knees, kissed the paper, and 
said: 

“William Smith [I do not give his real name, 
of course}, you’ve never dishonored your signa- 
ture in business yet. By God’s grace you 
sha’n’t dishonor it now.” 

He then signed the pledge. I used to meet 
him constantly for many months after that night. 
His face lighted up every time. “It’s all right,’’ 
he would say. That night in my vestry he sum- 
moned his will to a great battle, and I believe 
his victory was final. 








CHICKERING, 
BOSTON 


The Transfiguration of the Worker. 


ANY wonderful instances of right and 

noble feeling on the part of those who 

have done wrong have come to my notice. 
One I recall of a young girl, who robbed her mis- 
tress of a small sum of money, and was sent to 
prison. She came out of prison totally friend- 
less, and drifted into one of my services. We 
got her another situation with a good and kindly 
woman in the country. 

A month or two later she insisted on coming 
to London for the day. Her mistress let her 
come with grave misgivings. Nobody could 
haye guessed her object. It wasthis. She went 
straight to the woman who had prosecuted her, 
and said, “I have come to bring back the money 
I took from you.” 

One of the most beautiful effects of work such 
as this is the transfiguration of the worker. The 
birth of sympathy in a human soul transfigures 
not only the inward thought, but even the out- 
ward appearance. 

I have seen faces that were dull with ennui, 
discontented and empty of expression, kindled 
into beauty, lighted with joy, suffused with the 
radiance of a new life. Nothing vitalizes and 
nothing beautifies a human countenance like 
pity, and the active toil of pity. 

I hardly knew some of the workers in my own 
church at the close of the week of mission. They 























had a look of joyous vivacity which I had never | which vitalizes all the physical faculties, and service, for confident propaganda, for the spiritual 


seen before ; it wasas if they had grown younger. 
Quite literally it was true of them that they had 
entered on a more abundant life. In living for 
others they had enlarged to an incredible extent 
their own capacity for living. 

The same kind of physical transfiguration was 
apparent in some of the converts. I remember 
speaking at one of the meetings to a young man, 
who was particularly sullen and difficult of ap- 
proach. The next Sunday as I stood in the 
pulpit I noticed a young man sitting on the pulpit 
stairs. He had a beautiful Greek profile, he 
was well-dressed, and his face glowed with a 
kind of inner light. I looked at him again and 
again during the service, endeavoring to recall 
him. 

At the close of the service I put my hand on 
his shoulder and said, “Are you the man I spoke 
to last Thursday at the midnight service ?” 

“T am,” he said, “but all is changed since 
then.” It was. He was literally as one who 
was cleansed and clothed and in his right mind ; 
as one who had passed at a step from darkness 
to light. 


The Plain Man’s Vision. 





night his change of thought and life in| 


words that might have fallen from the 
lips of a Bunyan or a medieval saint. His ear 
had been arrested by a phrase which I had used 
about God and the individual soul being the only 
two realities. He brooded over it incessantly. 

“One day,’”’ said he, “I went out into Ludgate 
Cireus at the dinner hour. Suddenly it was as 
if the whole place became silent. The streets 
and houses faded out. I looked up, and saw a 
great cross in the sky, and saw Him Who hung 
on it. I saw Him. There were only He and 
I in the whole universe. And He looked at 
me.”* 

The man was not a fanatic nor a visionary. 
He was a plain man, working for his bread in a 
great printing-office. Yet to him this vision 
came; and to him it was as real as the wicket 
gate of Bunyan, or Saint Catherine of Siena’s 
dream of the exchanged hearts, or Saint Francis 
of Assisi’s vision of the stigmata. 

Incidents such as.these might be indefinitely 
multiplied, for each fresh mission has its sur- 
prises. One never knows what kind of people 
will be attracted. In some of my services, as 
will be evident, many of those who have sunk 
low through evil habits have been present, but in 
other instances the congregation has been com- 
posed almost entirely of the representatives of 
the cultivated and socially prosperous. 

Among the latter class there may be no open 
and sensational acts of confession, but never- 
theless there may be great moral changes which 
are effected quietly, and never reported. 

Thus months after the conclusion of one of 
my larger missions, which attracted in an unu- 
sual degree the best social elements of the com- 
munity, I heard this story. Two merchants, 
each rich and prosperous, were affected by the 
services, and each was forced to review some of 
his business methods, and to apply to them a 
new and higher ethical standard. 

Each went at the close of the mission to a 
man he had wronged and made financial resti- 
tution for an injustice committed many years 
before. 

Neither of these men was aware of the action 
of the other, Neither knows that I know. It 
was only by accident that I heard the story. 
But this is an example of the unseen fruit of 
many a mission; the quickening of conscience, 
the rehabilitation of forgotten ideals, the birth of 
nobler temper which goes on in many lives. 

No words of mine can express the kind of 
spiritual exhilaration which I derive from these 


| timber, and second, because he did 
WORKING printer described to me one | 





enables them to act in correspondence with the 
soul. 
I am debtor to the American people for a 
kindness beyond example. I rejoice to be their 
servant. I hope to continue the work which 
they have committed to me. The greatest of all 
problems among all peoples to-day, bnt especially 
among the English-speaking races, is the mobil- 
ization of all the immense forces stored up in the 
common Church of Christ for active human | 
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HEN young Charlie Pay- 
son secured a place with 
the B. & S. Railway Com- 
pany to inspect the ties and 
other timbers furnished by contract- 
ors for the new construction work, 
Superintendent Hitchcock said he 
chose the young fellow for two rea- 
sons—first, because he knew good 
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not carry a gun. The force of the second reason 
might not have been apparent to the casual 
inquirer, who could have learned by asking that | 
most of the men in this rough construction camp | 
of cars and tents, and, indeed, in the whole of | 
this new country through which the road was | 
building, did carry guns ; that some of them were 
well known to be “bad men” even for such 


LOAN OF FIFTY DOLLARS 
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quickening and regeneration of the people; and 
if in the end of the day I shall have done any- 
thing toward this great result, 1 shall be satis- 
fied. 

I must always recollect with gratitude that I 
owe to the American people the unique oppor- 
tunity afforded me of contributing my humble 
quota to this, the greatest work that can be done 
in the interests of our common civilization and 
Christianity. 






trouble. Big Mike Ahearn, 
whom he had most dreaded, was 
delivering the best ties coming 
in; and the Irishman, on the one 
or two occasions when Charlie had 
come into contact with him, had 
treated him with a friendliness which 
had quite surprised the boy. 

A letter came one morning from 
his mother with a story of trouble. 
With more kindliness of heart than wisdom she 
had become surety for the debt of a needy neigh- 
bor, who had been ungrateful enough to leave 
her to pay the obligation. She found herself, 
therefore, involved to the amount of fifty dollars, 
which she could not pay without mortgaging her 
little cottage, her sole bit of property. The sum 








and when he met Charlie it was with such 
geniality that the unsuspecting boy was amazed. 

He was unusually open and decent in his talk, 
too, and showed none of his occasional quarrel- 
someness. Charlie felt that many of the bad 
stories about the man must be untrue. When 
Mike came to him just before leaving camp that 
night, and spoke to him as he might have spoken 
to an old friend, Charlie was completely thrown 
off his guard. 

“Say, kid,” he said, abruptly, “I heard you 
was wantin’ money.” 

Charlie looked up at him, astonished. Then 
he flushed. 

“Never mind how I heard it,” went on Mike, 
quickly. “It gets round here when a fellow’s 
hard up, and nobody ever stays hard up long. 
You’re an uncommon good kid, I’m thinkin’, 
and the boys think so, too. And you’ve let my 
sticks go through all right every time, and I 
appreciate it.” 

Too much surprised to respond at first, Charlie 
caught the drift of this last sentence. “The 
sticks!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, your sticks are 
all good !”” 

“Of course,” said Mike, and he smiled slightly 
in a way that Charlie did not understand. “But 
some fellows make trouble just to make trouble, 
like the one that was here before you came. 
Well, that hasn’t got anything to do with it. 
Now I’ll lend you that money. Fifty, was it?’ 

Charlie could hardly believe his ears. Con- 
fused, and not knowing just how to meet the offer, 
he hesitated. 

“That’s right,” said Ahearn, immediately. 





a new country; and that Charlie Pay- 
son’s place was more than likely to involve 
duties which would bring him into direct 
opposition to some of these none too scru- 
pulous persons. 

But Superintendent Hitchcock had 
smiled grimly after his talk with Charlie, 
and seemed to think his second reason 
fully as good as the first. 

“T don’t envy you the job, youngster,” 
said old Ben Soles, the camp cook, who 
had taken a fancy to the young.man from 
the time when he had first come to the 
camp as a clerk in Mr. Hitchcock’s service, 
and who had already befriended him more ° 
than once in small ways. “But if you 
steer clear of the worst of ’em and keep a 
level head you’ll prob’ly be able to make 
it go.” 

Charlie himself thought he could “make 
it go.” He had a sanguine belief in the 
good intentions of most men, and in 
the salutary effect of fair and just treat- 
ment even upon those whose intentions 
were not always so good. 

Moreover, this opportunity was just 
what Charlie wanted, for his own sake 
and for the sake of his mother, “back in 
civilization,” who was partly dependent 
upon him. 

















“T guess nobody is going to shoot me, 
Ben,’’ he said, laughing, “and I can run 
away fast enough if they want to beat 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 


“WHAT I WANT TO KNOW IS WHETHER YOU'RE THE MAN I TOOK YOU FOR OR NOT.” 


me. But I don’t mean¢o have any trouble with | seemed very great to her, and her grief and | ‘‘Here’s the cash, right here. Some say I’m 


anybody. There’s no need of it.” | 


anxiety made Charlie’s heart ache for her. | 


a hard fellow, but when I like a man I like him, 


Ben shook his head. “Ye don’t know Mike| Completely surprised as he was, however, the and I’ll do what I can for him.” 


Ahearn and Greasy Joe.” } 


matter would not have seriously embarrassed | 





services. There is a thrilling awe in the spec- | 


tacle of the rising to their feet of thousands | things ; and partly to this latter quality his busi- | judged from the tone of her letter that the danger 
of men and women in token of consecration to| ness success must be ascribed. He owned the | of forced collection was imminent. 

Christ, which is often overwhelming. In one | teams and the camps which wor 
week I saw nine thousand persons unite in this | firm name of Ahearn & Co. 


act of public consecration. 


A Spiritual and Physical Effect. 


: AY after day for many months I have wit- 
nessed the same scenes. And the spiritual 
exhilaration of the work has, I think, a 

physical equivalent. Each day for all these 
months, with rare exceptions, I have preached 
twice, and I have thriven on it. Had any one 
told me that this vast toll of work was demanded 
of me when I first entered upon it, I should have 
definitely deciined it as quite beyond my physical 
resources. I should have said that no living 
man could endure the constant strain. 

Moreover, I began the work when I was seri- 
ously out of health. I was nervously exhausted 
by the mental strain of twelve years in a metro- 
politan pulpit that demanded my best, and by 
all the further demand made for twice twelve 
years upon a public man, incessantly busy with 
tongue and pen. 

Yet the work, so far from breaking me down, 
has renovated me in both body and spirit. It 
has proved medicinal. I have grown to delight 
in it, and I ask no higher privilege than to con- 
tinue it. And this increased capacity for work, 


corresponding to the demand of the work, I 
attribute to two things: first, the imparted power 
of a divine assistance, and secondly, the myste- 
rious influence of the spiritual upon the physical, 





Now Mike Ahearn was a timber contractor | him or made him unduly anxious had it not so 
whose methods were not always above criticism, | happened that on the very morning the letter 
even if they had been successful enough to came, Superintendent Hitchcock, from whom 
make him a man of some note among contractors. he might have obtained the money, had left the 
He was a big, powerful man, who loved nothing | camp for a week’s visit to his home in the city; 
better than a fight, and respected nothing as he | and no one in camp had authority to advance to 
did physical prowess and courage, both of which | Charlie the needed sum. 
he himself possessed to a great degree. | Knowing his mother’s anxiety, and finding 

Oddly enough, too, his usual way, when not | himself quite unable to help her, the matter 
crossed, was a disarming contrast to his reputed | assumed to him also the aspect of a very serious 
ugliness. He was full.of fun, even genial at | trouble. His mother had not been explicit as to 
times, and had been known to do generous | the time when the money must be paid, but he 


der the! He went out to his work that morning with 
| his mind so filled with anxious thoughts and his 

As for “Greasy Joe” Pipp, he was generally | face wearing such a cloud that his friend Ben 

understood to be interested in Ahearn’s company, | asked : 

and he was known as the “silent partner,” | “What’s the matter, kid?” 

although the name clung to him as much in| Charlie told him. 

recognition of his ugly taciturnity as because | “Well,” said Ben, “that’s too bad, that’s too 

he did not appear in the firm name. | bad! Why don’t you borrow the money ?”’ 
Charlie had seen both these men. He had| ‘Nobody to lend,” said Charlie. 

heard of the weight of Ahearn’s great fist. He! ‘“That’s so,’ said Ben, who did not consider 

had heard the tales of Greasy Joe’s “gun-play,”’ the matter very serious and who was an invet- 

and he knew the reputation of both men for evil | erate joker. “Might ask one of the contractors. 

dealing. Yet he could not believe that he stood | They’re the boys have got money.” 

in any real danger of clashing with them, at least | Charlie was innocent enough to miss the irony 

so long as the quality of the ties they furnished | in this, and his acquaintance with contractors 

remained as good as it had been. was too limited to allow serious consideration of 
But Charlie quickly found that the contractors | the suggestion. He laughed without suspicion 

kept sharp eyes upon the inspector, and that | of the other’s point, and as Ben’s next remark 

dealing with men whose selfish interests conflict | was an idle joke, he thought no more of the 

with the interests one is trying to serve is no | matter then. 


simple matter, even when every one concerned | 
is inclined to be moderately honest. 

From the very first day he found complications 
arising. There were questions as to what con- 
stituted proper delivery under varying contracts, 
questions of responsibility for loss involved in 
delays of many sorts, questions of intricate nature 
and of infinite variety, as it seemed to Charlie. 
All were for him to settle or to refer to his chief, 
which meant much the same thing, as his report 
guided the superintendent in his rulings, and the 
men knew it. 

But a week or two passed without any great 





| heard Charlie’s story, and those ears belonged 
| to Greasy Joe Pipp. The story had been told in 


| against eavesdropping. 


But another pair of ears besides Ben’s had 


the cook’s tent, and canvas has never been proof 
It would never have 
occurred to Charlie that there was need to fear 
a listener to such a tale, and neither he nor Ben 
suspected Joe’s presence outside at so early an 
hour. But chance had brought the man there, 
and the later events of the day, therefore, came 
as a complete surprise to Charlie. 





Mike Ahearn came into camp early in the 
afternoon. He seemed in one of his best moods, | 


Charlie was loath to take the money. Much 
as he wanted it for his mother, he felt great re- 
pugnance to placing himself under even a tem- 
porary obligation to a stranger and to such a 
man. Still, Ahearn’s manner had won upon 
him. If he could accept, he could repay the loan 
when Mr. Hitchcock returned, and it would 
enable him to help his mother at once. 

Before Charlie realized what he had done, 
Ahearn had pushed a roll of bills into his hands 
and was striding away in the dusk, without 
asking for a receipt, without a question as to 
the time of payment. 

Embarrassed as he was by this strange affair, 
Charlie felt a thrill of happiness at the thought 
of the relief which it would afford his mother, and 
he quieted his misgivings by the thought that he 
could be free from the debt in a week. He sent 
the money to his mother that night, therefore, 
and slept soundly and peacefully thereafter. And 
when two days passed without event, and the 
third day brought him a happy letter from his 
mother, he felt that he had not done ill. 

His satisfaction, however, was short-lived. 
Not four hours after his mother’s letter came he 
inspected a new lot of ties delivered by Ahearn 
& Co., and found them below grade. 

At first he was startled. Then he felt resent- 
ment and anger. He had no doubt as to the 
connection between the loan the Irishman had 
almost forced upon him and the unexpected de- 
terioration in the quality of his “sticks.” A 
sudden wonder as to what Ahearn himself had 
thought he would do under this test came to 
him, and then his anger blazed up into furious 
wrath against the man who had deliberately 
planned this snare for him. 

“Hogan,” he said, in his anger, to Mike’s 
“boss,’’ who had delivered the ties, “you go back 
and tell Mike Ahearn I won’t have such ties as 
these from him or anybody else. He knew they 
weren’t up to grade.” 

Ahearn’s boss did not reply, but he grinned, 
and the men who had heard Charlie’s speech 
stopped work to listen curiously. Charlie was 
conscious that they cast odd looks at him, too, 
but no one spoke to him. 

The hours of that afternoon and evening were 




















anxious ones tothe young inspector. He realized 
his unfortunate situation fully. He understood 
clearly the fact, which he also realized he had 
been trying to dodge, that he had placed himself 
in a false position by accepting Ahearn’s loan. 
He also knew that he had taken the surest 
method to bring upon himself the dangerous 
enmity of the Irishman and his partner. 

He slept little that night, but his suspense 











that tried to. Yes, I told Joe to send ye them 


sticks. I—but you—say, kid, you’re all right! | 


You’ve got nerve—say, you’re made of nerve, 
and you’re a friend o’ mine from now.” 


To say that Mr. Hitchcock showed surprise | 
when he heard the story would not be strictly | 
true. Mr. Hitchcock rarely showed surprise at | Charlie, humbly. 


Payson,” he remarked, and as he put the money | 


into the boy’s hand he added, “I thought you 
showed sense about not carrying a gun, young 
man. I’ve noticed common sense usually has 
nerve back of it.” 

“There wasn’t so much nerve about it,’”’ said 
“T didn’t believe they’d dare 


anything. Still, he bit his lip to conceal some- | to shoot me.” 


| thing when Charlie made a simple and rather 


was over before the next day was half-gone, for | apologetic report of the matter. 
“You’d better pay Mike his fifty 


at noon, when he came into camp for his dinner, 
Ben Soles met him with anxiety in every 
line of his countenance. 

“‘Say,”’ he whispered, breathlessly, the 
moment he reached Charlie’s side, “what’d 
you do to Mike Ahearn and Greasy Joe?” 

‘*Threw out their sticks,” said Charlie, 
briefly. 

“Well, you go up to Hitcheock’s office 
ear, and you stay there till Hitchcock 
comes back. They’re gunning for you, 
those two.” 

Charlie felt a shiver as a vision of the 
great-fisted Irishman and of the oily crea- 
ture known as Joe, who might have been 
of almost any nationality, came vividly 
before him. Looking for him, were they? 
“Gunning,’”’ Ben had said. The impulse 
to run away for the moment almost over- 
powered him. 

“Where are they?” he asked. 

“Up at the shanty,” replied his friend, 
glancing about with unmistakable fear. 
“You’ve got to run. Joe swears to shoot 
ye on sight. He’s drunk. But Mike, 
he’ll break your head, anyway; maybe x 
kill you with them hands o’ his.” 

Charlie turned and looked over toward 
the ramshackle temporary structure built 
on the open flat for the men. He felt a 
strange tremor in his knees. And then suddenly 
the thought that this was fear—cowardice—came 
like a stab, and sent the blood in a hot, tingling 
flood all over his body. 

He looked at Ben. “I—I can’t,’’ he said. 

His voice sounded strange to himself, but the 
sound of it seemed also to bring him back to 
some conception of realities. He turned and 
walked deliberately up to the shack. 

Ahearn was there. So was Greasy Joe. 
Ahearn was sitting on a bench, telling some story 
to a group of camp men who were idling about. 
When Charlie walked in at the open door, the 
Irishman stopped short and stared at him. Every 
man in the place turned to look, and then stared 
also, almost as if he had been some strange 
apparition. 

He walked forward slowly. 
too much astonished to move. 

“Mike,” said Charlie, quietly, and he found 
himself listening to his own voice to judge 
whether or not it shook, “I hear you’re looking 
for me. Are you? Did you think I’d let that 
haul of sticks pass because you loaned me fifty 
dollars? Did you intend to bribe me, Mike?” 

He paused an instant, and then, as no one 
moved, he continued : 

“I wanted that fifty for my mother, and I sent 
it to her. I don’t know how you found out I 
needed it at all, but when I accepted it from you, 
it was because you came to me and offered it 
voluntarily, like a friend, and I thought you were 
a man, and liked you for it. I’m still ready to 
look at it in the same way if you only say so. I 
shall pay it back when Mr. Hitchcock gets in. 
As to the sticks—they haven’t anything to do 
with the money. You know they weren’t up 
to grade, and I couldn’t take ’°em. Now what I 
want to know is whether you’re the man I took 
you for or not.” 


They all seemed 





dollars, 
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THE ANIMAL... BOUNCED UP AND 


Mr. Hitcheock smiled grimly. “‘H’m!” he said. 


| “Well, I guess it’s a kind of nerve the company’ll 
| appreciate.”’ 


OVER THE SIDE AT A SINGLE LEAP 


A MYSTERIOUS PAS ENCED 


F BY FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK 





Lake, in the 
Lake of Bays district 
of northern Ontario, is much like that of a dumb- 





bell with the narrow connecting strait bent into a | 


eurve. The rocky shores are tangled with cedar 
and spruce, and upon the only smooth spot on 


the upper portion of the lake White and his class- | 


mates had been encamped for four days. It was 
a college party from the University of Toronto, 
consisting of three students and two lecturers, 


and they had gone to the woods for two weeks | 


of canoeing and fishing. 

White had gone out alone that afternoon, and 
had patidled down to the lower end of the lake. 
Finding the wind too high for fly-casting on the 
open water, he had drifted down the outlet, the 
Big Spoon River. It was a typical northern 
Canadian stream, narrow, swift, foaming over 
small cascades and rapids, most of which a canoe 
could run; and at the foot of the broken water 
lay the big fish. 

Twilight surprised White with twenty-five 
pounds of bass, and six miles from camp. The 
distance was a trifle, but it was impossible to 
ascend the river as rapidly as he had come down, 
and the easily run rapids had to be portaged. 


The day had closed cloudily, with early darkness | 


and the wind rising still higher, and night had 
fallen before he reached the lake. 

The strong wind was blowing squarely across 
his course, sending the black waves crashing 
upon the rocks. The dark woods upon the shore 
had faded drearily out of sight. The sky grew 


Ahearn’s big gray eyes were wide open, gazing | absolutely black, without even a streak of color 
astonished at the boy’s face. The men about | in the west. 


him were as still as he, and for a long minute no 


For the next half-hour White struggled over 


one spoke, Then suddenly a guttural oath came | the lake in the deepening darkness, lifting the 


from Greasy Joe’s lips, and he rose slowly from 
his seat with a wicked smile about his mouth. 

Inan instant Mike jumped to his feet. “Hey, 
you!” he snarled in sharp command. “Quit 
that! If you touch that kid I’ll break your back 
over one of your own bum sticks!” Turning to 
Charlie, he stared an instant longer, and then 
suddenly broke into a roaring laugh. 

“Kid,” he cried, “you’re the coolest youngster 
I ever saw in this country! There ain’t a man 
in this camp that’d ha’ dared to say what you 





| plunging canoe with desperate paddle strokes, 


and seeming to make leeway faster than he 
forged ahead. The darkness grew inky without 


his noticing it; he could not even see the bow of | 


the canoe that pitched under the regular slap, 
slap of the waves. 

He was bending hard over the paddle, steering 
diagonally into the wind, when the canoe sud- 
denly heeled gently but heavily to port. White 
threw his weight to the other side to avoid a cap- 


| Size, thinking that he had run upon a sunken snag. 


just have to me, and I’d ha’ killed any of ’em | 


& & 
] IN the country sign-painting is 
usually a part of the house- 
painter’s business, but in the 
cities it is a distinct and well-paid trade; never- 
theless, to be successful at it requires not merely 
some years of practical experience, but also an 
pe sense and knowledge, and the ability to 
Ww. 

The period of apprenticeship is not definite, 
but varies from three to five years. A beginner 
will receive from five to six dollars a week. His 
first duties will be of the simplest, such as sand- 
papering and preparing old surfaces, and doing 
“groundwork”; that is, giving signs the first 
coating of paint, preparatory to the lettering. 

When he has learned to do this successfully, 
he will be advanced to the filling-in of letters 
which have been drawn by a more experienced 
hand, and then will be set at such simple and 
unimportant work as painting “To Let” and 
“For Sale” boards for real estate dealers, and the 
big cloth signs which announce stupendous 
reduction sales in clothing. Even in this simple 


LEARNING. 





But almost immediately he felt through the | 


A TRADE. 


HE shape of | 
Big Spoon 


sensitive cedar craft 
lthat some heavy 
| weight had attached 
itself to the port bow. 
It was alive; he could feel the quiver. 





and was coming aboard. But strain his eyes as 
he would, he could make out nothing through the 
pitchy darkness. 

There was a slight thud on the prow, a shock, 
and the canoe righted. But he could feel that 
there was something in the bow that was almost 
equal to his own weight. He stopped paddling 
| in a sort of instinctive terror. 
| Had he been a French-Canadian he would 
| probably have jumped overboard, and if he had 


reached land it would have been with a new and | | shiv ering with cold 


perfectly circumstantial ghost-story. 


For almost a minute White sat half-paralyzed, | 
expecting to be seized by the leg by he knew not | showed him the right course at last. 
One thing was certain—the thing in the| another matter to hold it, but after twenty 


what. 
canoe could not be human. 

Common sense told him that it must be an 
animal, and as his fright began to abate, his 
curiosity awakened. He struck a match on 
the gunwale. 

It was instantly blown out by the wind, but 
at the flash the thing in the bow set up a piteous 
moaning, so like the sobbing of a frightened child 
that White was thrilled again with a half-super- 
stitious fear. 

But it was, after all, no terrifying voice, and he 
determined to go to the bottom of the mystery, 
although his nerves were still far from steady. 
But it would be still more terrible to paddle on 
with that unknown creature perhaps creeping 





upon him in the darkness ; and he began to steal | 


forward upon his knees, holding the paddle, the 
only weapon he possessed, ready in his hand. 
| The sobbing noise continued. 

White thrust the paddle out before him into 
the darkness, and felt nothing. He crept a little 
farther, and poked out cautiously again. It 
touched something soft, and was seized and 
wrenched out of his hand with unexpected force. 
| He heard the wood splinter. 

White started back, forgetting the balance of 
the craft. There was a sudden scramble in the 
| bow. 
borough capsized like a flash. 

The water of the northern lakes is very cold, 
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work the letters may be 
blocked out for him at 


HEA vn SIGN- 


PAINTING. PO 


He lost his equilibrium, and the Peter- | 


A SERIES OF PAPERS BY 
EDWARD WILLISTON FRENTZ. 





even in midsummer, and White came up gasping. 
In the black dark he could neither see nor feel the 
capsized canoe. He was a poor swimmer, en- 
cumbered by thick clothing and benumbed already 
by the chill water, and he realized that his only 
chance for life was to regain the canoe. He 
struck out down the wind, where it must have 
drifted. 

To reach so small an object in the dark was a 
matter of pure chance, and White felt himself 
growing rapidly exhausted. Twice his head had 
gone under from sheer inability to keep 
up, and a dull lethargy was making his 
limbs like lead, when his outstretched hand 
touched something wet and furry. 

It was some good-sized animal, swim- 
ming like himself, and White was close 
enough to drowning to catch at anything. 
He put a hand on the shoulder of the 
animal. It snorted, splashed violently, 
and then began to whimper in the tone that 
he had heard before. 

It was undoubtedly his mysterious pas- 
senger that was giving him a lift. From 
the feéling of its rough hide he judged it to 
be a bear, although a small one, and it was 
having too much difficulty in keeping itself 
afloat to avoid him. 

It swam as if half-exhausted, and White, 
gaining confidence, helped it by paddling 
with his free hand. Its head began to 
sink lower, however, and the wash of the 
waves began to go over them both with 
alarming frequency. 

In the thick darkness there was no 
means of telling how far they were from 
the shore. They seemed to be swimming 
in a limitless ocean of night; then unex- 
pectedly they bumped against something 
hard, upon which the animal at once 
scrambled with a grunt of wearied satisfaction. 
It was the canoe, floating bottom upward; and 
after resting with his arms on it for a few minutes, 
White succeeded in righting it. 

This manceuver sent his comrade into the 
water with a splash and a yelp; but the beast 
clung desperately to the canoe, and at once 
scrambled aboard again, evidently mortally afraid 
of further swimming. White splashed out as 


It was | much of the water with his hands as he could, 
exactly as if a swimmer had grasped the gunwale | and then accomplished the delicate feat of get- 


ting aboard himself, shipping another bucketful 
| of water in the process. 

He scooped her out once more with his hol- 
lowed hands, and as there was always a spare 
paddle lashed to the thwarts, he struck out 
|toward the upper lake again. His passenger 
lay silent in the bow, but trembled so violently 
as to shake the canoe. Its weight, however, 
with the water that had been shipped, was 
actually of great service as ballast, and White, 
and exhaustion, paddled 
| hard to reach the strait. 

The faint glow of a light through the trees 
It was 


| minutes’ hard paddling the sudden cessation of 
the wind told him that he had reached the narrow 
sheltered channel to the upper lake. 

As he came out at the other end he saw 
|the camp distinctly, with a great fire burning 


on the shore, flaring wildly in the wind, evi- 
dently intended as a beacon to guide him 
home. 


The strange passenger still crouched in the 
bow, and White paddled with all his remaining 
strength, hoping to bring the animal ashore. 
But as the light flashed on the polished canoe, 
there was a yell from the beach. 

At the sound the animal, as if meved by a 
spring, bounced up and over the side at a single 
leap, failing by a hair’s breadth to capsize the 
canoe again. It gained the shore, scampered 
across the lighted beach with a series of agonized 
yelps, and plunged into the forest, where they 
could hear the crashing of its flight for several 
seconds. 

The light had showed it to be an unmistakable 
bear, as White had supposed, but evidently one 
not yet half-grown. Plainly it had endeavored 
to swim across the lake, and finding the distance 
too much for its immature strength, had climbed 
aboard the canoe in a mixture of infantile con- 
fidence and utter exhaustion. But if White had 
saved its life, it had certainly repaid the good turn 
in full. 
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roofs, even the very rocks along the 
country roadsides blossom with pic- 
tures and glow with color; and all this 


and indoor work, how to | panorama, unsightly though it is, makes business 
make sizes for gilding | for the sign-painter. 


It is well worth while for 


first, or the outlines of them fixed with a tracing- | and how to handle and apply gold- and silver-leaf | any young man who intends to follow this trade 


wheel; but he must soon learn to get on without 
these aids and to work “‘free-hand,”’ as all good 
sign-painters do. 


acquire during his apprenticeship. 
If he has shown a reasonable aptitude, his 





is also a part of the experience which he must | to study drawing in the best schools at his com- 


mand, and to give some attention to painting. 
The decoration of safes, sleds and children’s 


While he is learning these things, an ambitious | wages will have advanced from the five or six | wagons, the painting of campaign portraits on 


young man will also be studying the charac- 


teristics of different styles of letters, each of | 


which has its definite proportions, seldom recog- 
nized by the layman except as they make the 
letters “look right’? or otherwise, but a very 
necessary and important part of the sign-painter’s 


art. He should also provide himself with books | work rapidly and well, but has no pictorial | remunerative general practice. 
sense, will receive as a journeyman from fifteen | these higher rungs of the ladder he must have 
| both ability and application. 
but the man who can do | other trades, mediocrity is often out of work, and 


which contain different styles of letters, and 
should practise making the letters, both singly 
and in combinations, until he is no longer | 


| dollars at which he began, to twelve or fifteen 
dollars a week at the end of the fifth year, when 
| he may consider himself a journeyman. 


| What his earnings thenceforth will be will | 


depend much upon the degree of artistic ability | 
| which he possesses. 


to twenty-five dollars a week, and be reasonably 


| 
sure of steady work : 


transparencies, and of clock-dials, glass panels 
and many other curious things give great seope 
and variety to the sign-painter’s art. 

No trade offers a young man better opportu- 


| nities to adopt a lucrative specialty, while at the 


A man who can do plain | same time he keeps his hold upon a comfortably 


But to attain 


In this, as in most 


dependent either upon the book or upon his | free-hand drawing can earn from thirty to sixty | always receives commonplace wages. 


compass and square. 


The knowledge of mixing colors for outdoor | | 


dollars a week. 
This is an age of advertising. 


The eight-hour day is the general, although 


Barns, fences, | not the invariable, rule. 

















“GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY.” 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


he work of Washington is not yet finished. 
An association of Hungarians in New York 
is arranging for the erection of a statue of the 
first President in a public square in Budapest, 
that the liberty-loving people may be inspired 
by the example of a life of unselfish patriotism. 
ppt corns and yacht-racing in America 
will receive a new impetus from the recent 
gift of King Edward VII to the New York 
Yacht Club. He has given two cups, to be raced 
for annually by American boats in American 
waters. ‘They will be known as ‘‘The King’s 
Cups.’’ One will be open to competition by 
schooners, the other by sloops. . King Edward 
himself is fond of the smell of salt water. 
Dies German Emperor and his wife will enter- 
tain a houseful of kings next February, 
when they celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their marriage. The guests who have accepted 
invitations include the Kings of Great Britain 
and Italy, the Queen of the Netherlands, the 
Queen of Roumania, the crown princes of 
Sweden and of Denmark, and the heads of all 
the German states. ‘‘No silver’’ is to be the 
rule at this silver wedding. 
ast month a railroad accident in Massachusetts 
destroyed the lives of as many passengers 
as are lost ina whole year in railroad accidents 
in the United Kingdom. Nor was the accident 
exceptional in American annals, for only a few 
more than twenty were killed. . English roads 
carry more passengers than American roads, 
but the train mileage is much less than in this 
country. In most European countries the pre- 
cautions against accident are better than those 
which prevail in the United States. 
A® example of what a public memorial 
should be is the monument to J. Sterling 
Morton, unveiled at Arbor Lodge, Nebraska 
City, Nebraska, the other day. The memorial 
consists of a stone seat round the outer edge of 
a curved platform, forming a background for a 
pedestal that stands at about the center of the 
circle of which the curve isa part. ‘The pedestal 
is surmounted by a statue of Morton. It makes 
such a combination of the useful and the beau- 
tiful that it will appeal to future generations as 
no mere statue could appeal. 


|' is not always the strictest construction of the 
law which is the greatest safeguard of equity. 
The judge who is presiding over the court which 
is examining the protested ballots in New York 
City made this ruling: that although the elec- 
tion laws define a valid voting mark as one 
straight line crossing another straight line, a 
ballot will not necessarily be held invalid because 
the marks which constitute the cross are not 
straight or even or regular. The ballot is 
regarded as valid if there is a substantial com- 
pliance with the law, without a manifest intent 
to evade or violate it. This decision certainly 
makes for justice. 


ow to keep one’s daughters contented at 

home is a problem which troubles many a 
father. One father has solved it by hiring his 
daughter as his housekeeper, thereby training 
her for the care of her own home when she 
marries, and at the same time relieving his wife 
of many cares. Another father has employed 
his daughter as a nurse to care for her invalid 
mother. Of course in families where there is 
little money it would hardly be practicable to 
do such things, but fortunately the problem 
of the occupation for young women between the 
time they leave school and the time they marry 
does not trouble the families of moderate means 
so much as it perplexes the well-to-do. 
A bishop of the Methodist church who said 

the other day that the Methodist preachers 
composed ‘‘the most heroic and self-sacrificing 
body of men on earth’? might have made his 
tribute more inclusive. The country clergyman, 
of whatever denomination he may be, is a hero, 
serving God and his generation with a nobility 
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and disinterestedness of purpose unequaled in 
any other walk of life. Although the cost of 
living has increased in recent years, the pay 
|of the country clergyman has remained un- 
| changed, not only in amount, but also in the 
‘irregularity with which it is paid. The old 
Hebrew rule of paying tithes for the support of 
| the church enabled those who ministered to the 
| religious needs of the people to share in the pros- 
| perity as well as in the adversity of. the com- 
/munity. The country minister to-day usually 
shares only in the adversities of his parish. 
housands of middle-aged men are thinking 
about now of their first pair of boots. They 
awoke early on Christmas morning thirty or 
forty years ago in the farmhouse in the country, 
and rushed to the place where they had hung 
their stocking the night before, and there stood 
a pair of red-topped boots! With what joy the 
boy fondled the stiff uppers, and how his face 
beamed as he gazed at the prancing horse printed 
in gold on the red leather! And how the copper 
toes did shine, possibly from the reflected bright- 
ness of the boy’s own eyes! Such happiness 
seldom comes to these grown-up boys nowadays, 
and their boys no longer yearn for red-topped 
boots, with stiff-pegged soles and high legs that 
flopped about spindling boyish shanks, and got 
full of snow whenever their owner waded 
through the drifts. It is doubtful if any such 
boots could be bought to-day. 
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UNDER A BUSHEL. 


If our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Shakespeare. 
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SAFEGUARDING ELECTIONS. 


t ought not to be mortifying to men of any 
nation to admit that in other countries some 
things are done better and more thoroughly 

than they are done at home. Americans are 
peculiarly sensitive on this point, and sometimes 
seem to fancy that they can learn nothing from 
the experience of the Old World. Such an aiti- 
tude of mind results in a distinct loss. 

Every one knows that elections in this coun- 
try are accompanied by disgraceful scandals. 
Not all of them, not a majority of them, but 
so many that the fact ought to make every 
patriot ashamed. Nominations are dictated by 
‘*bosses,’? money is corruptly spent in electoral 
campaigns, voters are bribed, ballots are falsely 
counted; and although all these things are 
known, and although the guilty persons are 
sometimes tried, convicted and punished, the 
crime is too frequently successful, because the 
candidates who have gained by the crime are 
installed in the offices to which they have not 
been elected, and serve out their terms. 

In all these things Americans can wisely 
take a leaf out of the book of Great Britain, 
where corrupt practices are not merely for- 
bidden, as they are here, but where the law is 
enforced, and where offenses against the purity 
of ‘elections lay their heaviest penalty where it 
will be most felt—on the candidate. 

It is not permitted in England to use public 
houses, or saloons where liquor is sold, for 
| political meetings or campaign headquarters. 
| Moreover, if it is proved that a candidate for 
| Parliament or his agent has treated a voter to 
a drink of liquor, his election, if he receives a 
plurality of the votes, is invalidated, he becomes 
liable to fine or imprisonment, and is made ineli- 
gible as a candidate for a term of years. This 
law is rigidly enforced, and members of Parlia- 
ment have frequently been unseated under its 
provisions. 

Bribery and impersonation of a voter also 
invalidate the election of a man in whose inter- 
est they are done, although the candidate has a 
thousand majority, and although only one man 
is bribed. These things are offenses on this 
side of the ocean also; but the British do not 
stop with them. It is contrary to the law in 
England for a candidate or his agents to hire 
bands, or buy flags or cockades for election 
purposes, or to pay for carriages to carry voters 
to or from the polls, or to spend more than a 
definitely fixed sum for election expenses. 

Not only do the English have laws intended 
to secure the free and untrammeled expression 
of opinion of the voters, but all contested elec- 
tions are decided by the courts, with two 
judges sitting, instead of by political bodies. 
The candidate in whose interests the frauds 
were committed is unseated and a new election 
is ordered. 

We have a long way to travel before we reach 
the high standard of British law and practice. 
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THE ISLE OF PINES. 


ecause of the indefiniteness of the terms of 

the treaty of Paris, the world was latély 

treated to the amusing spectacle of two 

hundred and fifty Americans pronouncing the 

Isle of Pines to be free and independent, and 

asking the United States government to annex 
it. The invitation is not to be accepted. 

The island, hilly and wooded, lies about forty 
miles from the coast of Cuba. Its area is about 
equal to that of Rhode Island, and it has three 
thousand inhabitants, one-eighth of whom are 
Americans, who own most of the land. By 
the treaty of Paris Spain ceded absolutely 








| to the United States ‘‘the island of Porto Rico 
and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty 
in the West Indies’’; but dominion over Cuba, 
of which the Isle of Pines had always been 
regarded as a part, although relinquished by 
Spain, was not ceded to the United States. 

The indefiniteness here discovered was suf- 
ficient to lead overzealous Americans to claim the 
island, under the clause just quoted, and the 
question thus raised led to the insertion in 
the Platt amendment of a clause to the effect 
that ‘‘The Isle of Pines shall be omitted from 
the proposed constitutional boundaries of Cuba, 
the title thereto being left to future adjustment 
by treaty.’’ 

An ‘‘adjustment by treaty’’ gives the island 
to Cuba, in consideration of the grant to the 
United States of naval and coaling stations; 
but the treaty has not yet been ratified by the 
Senate, although it was negotiated two years 
ago. Meanwhile Americans have been acquiring 
land on the island, by virtue of the possession 
of which they are able to exercise an amount 
of influence out of proportion to their numbers. 
The ‘‘revolt,’’ which announced the organiza- 
tion of a territorial government, is opposed by 
six times as many Cubans as the Americans 
concerned in the movement. 
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WANT LESS. 
’Tis an art that needs practice; of that there’s no 
doubt, 
But ’tis worth it—this fine art of doing without. 
Minnie Leona Upton. 
& © 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
t is written that on the first Christmas eve, 


| the Son of Man, a multitude of the heavenly 
host sang ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good-will toward men.’’ 

How can we live this Christmas hymn? is 
the question which every man and woman 
should ask in this glad season. We are all 
fallible mortals. Not one of us can say, ‘‘I 
alone have the truth; all else is error.’’ But 
every one can say, ‘‘I desire the truth and will 
respect the honest views of my fellow men, 
who are stumbling along the same road with 
me toward the ineffable light.’’ 

Of the fruits of this spirit of toleration, the 
greatest, we are told, is. love. No man who 
has ever had a faint glimmering of the light of 
love in his own soul will doubt that it is this 
spirit which is to fill the earth with peace and 
good-will. 

The Companion hopes that in this Christmas 
season all men may think on these things, 
and that through some realization of the sig- 
nificance of the fatherhood of God the whole 
human family may feel itself bound together in 
one vast and loving brotherhood, ready to join 
in the song which the multitude of the heavenly 
host chanted as the shepherds watched their 
flocks by night. 
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or almost every householder who keeps a 

eash account, or in any other way knows 

how his income and outgo are running, 
December is a hard month. He spends more 
than he earns. On the other hand, this very 
fact makes it a brisk period to the retailer in 
almost every line of trade. January brings 
quiet, with mark-down sales, stock-taking and 
balancing of accounts, and to the average family 
reduced expenses. 

Preparation for the winter, in table supplies, 
apparel and fuel, entails perhaps the heaviest 
outlay of the year, especially in northern lati- 
tudes. There is a disposition to defer making 
purchases until absolutely necessary, and con- 
sequently much of the buying for cold weather 
remains unattended to until the mercury falls 
in December. 

Christmas also proves a factor of constantly 
increasing proportions in the trade and industry 
of the world. It adds to the demand for such 
practical necessities of life as are distributed 
charitably, besides being the accepted time for 
the disposal of tons of manufactured articles, 
which have almost no sale in the rest of the year. 
December would be a month of a large trade 
movement for ordinary climatic reasons, and 
Christmas causes the aggregate to become enor- 
mous. 

So many bills which appear but once a year 
are presented at that time that many prudent 


of other years, would think their regular ex- | 
penses much heavier than they are destined to | 
be. January, in the average experience, fortu- | 
nately puts to rest most of the December feeling | 
that it is ‘‘costing too much to live.’’ 


& 
THE CANAL. 
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by the United States toward acquiring a 

canal across the Isthmus of Panama. It 

is in order to ask what has been got for the 

money. Secretary Taft, in an exhaustive ad- 

dress at St. Louis last month, attempted to 
answer this question. 

He said that for the past six months the 








|is the simplest parf of the canal problem. 


That which taxes the skill of the engineers is 
the disposal of the earth and rock excavated, 
and thus the solution of problems of transporta- 
tion is involved. I1t is necessary to lay four or 
five hundred miles of railway-track and to buy 
a large number of locomotives and flat cars 
before excavation can be pushed economically. 
These are the matters which now receive the 
most attention. 

It has been necessary also, Mr. Taft ex- 
plained, to look after the sanitation of the canal 
strip and to provide houses for the workmen 
and their families, an estimated total of fifty 
thousand men and women. Already lumber to 
the amount of thirty-two million feet has been 
ordered, and a part of it has been used for 
these houses. Yellow fever has been conquered 
in the city of Panama, a water-supply system 
has been introduced, and men are engaged filling 
in the swampy places where the yellcw fever 
and malarial mosquitoes breed. 

Not only has the title to the canal strip been 
obtained for the money spent,—that was the 
first expense,— but an immense amount of work 
has been done in preparation, the importance 
of which will appear when the dirt really does 





when an angel had announced the birth of | 


DECEMBER EXPENSES AND TRADE. | 


housekeepers, did they not remember experience | 


Sy million dollars have already been spent 


begin to fly. 

Under the authorization of Congress one 
| hundred and thirty-five million dollars more are 
| available for the canal. This is thought to be 
‘enough to pay for it as originally projected, 
| with locks to raise ships ninety feet over the 
| Culebra divide. If a sea-level canal is built, 
| many millions more will be needed. 
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he corner-stone of the national memorial to 
President McKinley was laid in Canton, Ohio, 
last month, in the presence of a large company of 
distinguished persons. At the same time the 
plans of the memorial association, which have 
been known only in a general way, were published 
in considerable detail. About twenty-five acres 
of land have been bought adjoining Westlawn 
Cemetery, including a mound seventy feet high. 
The mausoleum, which is a circular granite struc- 
ture seventy-five feet in diameter and one hundred 
feet high, is to stand on the summit of this mound. 
It will be approached by a flight of steps leading 
from a broad plaza at the base of the mound and 
approached by a mall a thousand feet long with a 
tree-bordered waterway in its center. A statue 
of McKinley, which will stand at the head of the 
flight of steps, will be distinetly visible through 
the long vista of trees from the entrance to the 
mall. The whole memorial, land, mausoleum and 
landscape development about it, will cost half a 
million dollars. The money is already in hand. 
It is hoped to raise a hundred thousand dollars 

more to provide for the care of the place. 


0od-alcohol is a rank poison, and the strong 
movement against its use even for legiti- 
mate purposes is worthy of encouragement. It is 
well known that the fumes of wood-alcohol or 
methylated spirits are dangerous in external con- 
tact with the eye. A distinguished man of science, 
who has done much work in the interests of the 
blind, has given repeated warnings against its 
use in spirit lamps, especially in small crowded 
rooms where there are children. The spirit lamp 
is especially popular in flats that have no kitchens. 
Recently a painter in Lynn, Massachusetts, was 
stricken with blindness, which oculists attributed 
to the use of shellacs and stains cut with wood- 
alcohol. A local painters’ union passed a resolu- 
tion not to use materials which contained the 
poison. Shellac cut with grain-alcohol is better 
than that which contains methyl, but the internal 
revenue law encourages the use of the inferior 
article, for wood-alcohol is not taxed, whereas 
grain-alcohol is taxed heavily, even that which 
has been denaturalized and made impossible to 
drink. jm 
Bice sepa business methods may destroy 
empires and undo the work ofheroes. Every- 
where the man who wants to get something done 
bya government is crying, “Red tape! Red tape!” 
President Roosevelt’s endeavors to simplify the 
machinery of the great departmental offices at 
Washington might benefit the nation more than a 
whole year of legislation. Japan’s reason for 
displacing the Korean government is that the 
Japanese government could not work with the 
antique machinery it found. Modern times re- 
quire a modern efficient administration. Much of 
Russia’s trouble and failure is due to red tape. 
When General Linevitch used a rubber stamp on 
commissary orders, the commissary general re- 
turned the papers, and every day the commander 
of half a million men had to sign his name to 
requisitions for his horses’ oats. War, govern- 
ment, politics, all are business, and unbusinesslike 
methods lead toward failure. 





he season has arrived when the newspapers 

have much to say about “blizzards.” Few of 
them use with any knowledge or accuracy this 
interesting word, which has travelled from the 
Atlantic coast to the great plains of the West, 
and back again, and may even have made its way 
| across the ocean in the first place. The very first 
| requisite of a genuine blizzard is cold; yet a 
| Boston paper recently recorded the first snow- 
| storm in the Northwest as a “blizzard,” and then 
| added, “The temperature was mild.” 


| ew York physicians have been requested by 
the committee on the prevention of tubercu- 

losis of the Charity Organization Society not to 
| send patients to Arizona and Colorado unless they 
| can support themselves or have sufficient ready 

money. The poor consumptive is better off at 
; home among friends and near good hospitals than 
| suffering privations in a strange land. The char- 


canal commission has been engaged in prepara- |ities of the thinly populated states which have 
tions to ‘‘make the dirt fly.”” Excavation itself | become the Meccas of consumptives are already 
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at her attitude toward matrimony. She and -— 
e. 


overtaxed by the number of dependent and indi- | 
gent invalids who have gone there from Eastern | 
states. In the pitiful quest for the magic air 
which offers them hope they often spend their last 
cent to reach the land of promise. 
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HOW SHE LEARNED. 


‘i where have you learned the patience 
and the wisdom? Who taught you how to 
be a beautiful mother?” 

They were sitting side by side before a blazing 
fire,—the girl-mother and the girl who had not 
married,—renewing the comradeship of school- 
days, with the added tenderness of a friendship 
that had been growing, in spite of separation, 
through a half-dozen years. 

“TI have noticed it ever since I came,” Mary 
Coman went on. “The way you manage Brother- 
boy, especially. You are firm, and yet you are so 
fair with him. And you’re different,dear. You’re 
more loving and forgiving, more ready to see the 
other person’s point of view.” 





The young mother leaned forward, and taking}; 


the miniature of a little girl from the table, laid it 


in Mary Coman’s hands. iii 


“She taught me all I have learned,” she said, | 
softly. “And she is teaching me every day. I | 
love to. feel that she is here yet, Mary. That is 
one reason we go on calling Philip ‘Brother-boy,’ | | 
even since he is the only one we have left. 
haven’t talked about it with you, Mary, except in| 
the letters, and there was one thing that I never | 
could write. I—I wasn’t patient and wise with | 
Eleanor. No, don’t say it, I wasn’t. She was the | 
first one, you know, and she seemed to be mine, 
as a matter of course. I simply required sweet- 
ness and obedience from her without much thought 
about the model she saw in me, and you know how 
my temper used to get the better of me sometimes, 
dear. 

“The very night before she was taken ill I was | 
tired and nervous, and when she spilled a glass of 
milk all over my new gown, I lost control of myself | 
completely. I think I gave her a little shake. I 
know I scolded—like a cross child, not like a 
mother. But she stood and looked up at me with 
big, wondering eyes, and all she said when 1 
stopped was, ‘Is munner naughty now?’ 

“Tt wasn’t saucy, she was just a baby! But she 
knew I was behaving as she did when I called her 
naughty. 

“Then the next morning she was ill, and it was 
only one week, Mary. Such suffering all the time, 
and such patience and gentleness! She wanted to 
keep her little hand in mine, and the last night, as 
I was sitting there, I told her how sorry I was 
that I hadn’t always been good and sweet—and 
asked her to forgive me for the times I had been 
cross. She was almost too weak to answer, but 
she patted my hand and whispered, ‘El’nor knows. 
Munner was on’y tired!’ ” 

The mother’s voice broke, and the only answer 
that came was a long pressure of the hand. Buta 
sweet, unconscious influence had widened by one 
more ripple. Another soul had felt the leading 
touch of that little child. 


A MODERN WORKER OF MIRACLES. 


y mother can always fix things. She’s a 

regular magician,” said a boy perplexed by 

one of the “insoluble” difficulties of a schoolboy’s 

life. The mother could hardly have a better 

claim to admiration from her son. Indeed, half a 

woman’s business is “fixing things” which at first 
sight seem beyond repair.or contrivance. 

The skill of mothers in setting things right is a 
combination of ingenuity, originality, courage, 
patience, and that wisdom born of love. “Never 
eall a thing impossible until you have tried it 
yourself” is the wise mother’s motto. 

“Tom will have to leave college,” said Tom’s 
father to Tom’s mother in the middle of Tom’s 
sophomore year. ‘He can’t seem to keep up with 
his class, and though he makes new resolutions 
to brace up every week, they all come to naught.” 

“Tom leave college? Our Tom give up his first 
battle? Oh, I don’t think that will happen,” said 
his mother. So she thought and thought, and 
when the next week came she was up early, and 
before eight o’clock Monday morning was sitting 
in her son’s room at college. 

“Now, Tom,” she said, “I’m going to see if we 
can’t save the day. I shall simply sit here from 
eight o’clock in the morning until five o’clock in the 
afternoon. You will study meantime many things 
which Ido not understand. But I think you will 
find it easier to study because I am here, and you 
certainly will not fail to get up in season to receive 
the mother’s call!” 

Tom looked a little ashamed, a little dazed and 
a little pleased ; but in two months the talk about 
his leaving college was a matter of the past, and 
his degree was secure. So the mother had justified 
herself as a worker of miracles. 
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SENSIBLY ARRANGED. 


mong the traditions of old-time courtship in 
New England the risks, rivalries, schemings 
and elopements to be expected of youthful impet- 
uosity are not absent; but surely no other region 
preserves so many anecdotes of tranquil, unhur- 
ried and unflurried iovers. 

One recently related of a trio of natives of old 
Norley a century ago is certainly an instance 
rather of sense than of sensibility. 

Abiel came courting to Amanda; neither was 
young. Amanda listened politely when Abiel pro- 
posed, looked him up and down, considered, and 
announeed, with considerate regret: 

“It'll have to be no, Abiel; it reelly will. I’m 
sorry, but I can’t make it my duty to say otherwise, 
and it certainly ain’t my pleasure. I’m satisfied 
with a single life. But if you’ll take it in the spirit 
it’s offered, I'll give ye a piece of advice. Try 
Peter Forney’s Abigail. She’s better-looking than 
I be. She’s got faculty, and I kind o’ think she 
ain’t averse to marriage.” 

Abiel, gratefully accepting the advice, proceeded 





at onee to Abigail, who justified Amanda’s guess 
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were soon married, and in due time Amanda cam 
to call, and expressed during her stay a warm 
appreciation of the furnishings of the new home 
than Abiel deemed in good taste. It struck him 
as too nearly approaching envy. 

“It might have been yours, Amanda,” he a 
nounced, with reproachful dignity, in the presence 
of his quite unrufiied bride. “It might have beeg 
yours, but you wouldn’t have it. And if now itfs 
— why, nobody’ s to blame. Abigail had 
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One of the Three Panels forming the 
“ Minutemen” Calendar. 


The Companion Calendar for 1906 is a single 
picture divided into three panels of equal size, 
making an artistic screen 244 inches wide and 
12 inches high. 

The subject is a scene from our nation’s —_ 
history —a company of minutemen answering the 
call to arms. It is a most beautiful piece of color 
work as well asa picture of great historical interest. 

This Calendar is given to every subscriber who 
pays the subscription for 1906. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
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‘THE ROBIN HOOD OF VERMONT.” 


than Allen, to whom a memorial has recently 
been set up in Vermont, was called the Robin 
Hood of his state. He was an interesting charac- 
ter, impulsive, unconventional, self-assertive, and 
heedless of custom or result. With these traits he 
combined a generosity and a tenderness of heart 
that once led him into the dentist’s chair, where 
he had a sound tooth drawn in order to encourage 
a timid old lady who was quaking at the prospect. A 
scene in court, cited in the New England Magazine, 
gives a good picture of this singularly outspoken 
man. 
In 1779 Ethan Allen appeared at a trial in West- 
minster clad in military dress. The chief justice 
a an associate were on the bench. A young 
lawyer was arguing the case with frequent quota- 
tions from Blackstone. When he finished, Allen 
rose to address the jury. He told the twelve just 
men and true that he should not deal in quibbles. 
“I would have that f{oung gentleman know,” he 
said, “that the eternal fitness of things can upset 
his Blackstones, his white stones and his brim- 
stones!” 
Here the chief justice interrupted, saying it was 


not lawful to appear in court with a sword by one’s | 


side. Allen unslung the weapon, brought i down | 








| 





oy the table with a force that made the house | 


ring, and exclaimed 


= ‘For forms of omnes let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best!’ 


Then aping he had “put his foot into it,” he 


added, 
not your honors, not your honors!” 


& & 
NOT WHAT HE MEANT. 


ily: 
— said t that fools might contest for forms, but 


he supremacy in English history of little Prince | 


Edward of Wales is a matter of justifiable 
pride to his parents and tutors, but, according to 
a story in the London Telegraph, his knowledge 
of periods and personages is healthily tempered 
by the unconscious humor of the average school- 
boy of eleven years. 


He was being yet recently on the time and 


rei of nay ed 
© was Perkin Warbeck?” he was asked. 


“Perkin Warbeck was a pretender,” replied the 


rince. “He a to be the son of a king, 
ut he wasn’t. He was the son of respectable 
parents.” 


* © 


THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


New England hostess quite recently enter- 
tained the wife of a Japanese statesman who 
had been spending a few days on the Atlantic 
coast. 
She gave, out of ene for the guest of 
honor, “a J2 e of “carrying 


panese —a cas 
coals to Neweastle” whieh included its own fitting 
reward, 


When it came time to say au revoir, the little 
lady of the Flowery Kingdom was very polite— 
and quite unconsciously crushing. 

“T am delighted,” she declared, “at the simi- 
larity of Japanese and American ways of enter- 
taining.” 

&® & 


FAIR WARNING. 


Hor had been so continuously and persistently 
naughty that, says the New York World, his 
aunt, who had charge of him in his mother’s 
absence, did not know what to do with him. In 

despair she said, weakly: 
oa whdpa will Laat behave, I shall put you in one 
pa’s hen-c 


of 
Rell s rsnid Henry, +> _ “before you put me 
in, I want to tell you that I will not lay any eggs.” 
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Good, old Saint Nick knows that 
CREAM of WHEAT 


is best for boys and girls, little 
and big. There’s the making of the 
sunshine of health in every bowl. 


A dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon—A delicious dessert. 
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cross the snow the home liglits glow 
From myriad hearths alight, 
And through the street with noiseless feet 
The Christ-child walks to-night. 


O silent gates, outside He waits 
To find a fitting spot. 

Be thine the shame, if through thy blame 
The Christ-child enter not. 


Where joyous notes from children’s throats 
The old glad song begin, 

Where love impels and kindness dwells, 
The Christ-child enters in. 


Where hate has room, pride sits in gloom 
And wrong invokes unrest, 

Though green the walls and bright the halls 
He cannot be a guest. 


But where the thought that angels brought 
To earth’s enraptured ears, 

Good-will to men, and peace, again 
The Christ-child, listening, hears. 


He turns His feet, with welcome sweet, 
Enters, and there abides. 

Angels know best how such are blest 
Through all the Christmas-iides. 
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AFTER ANDERSONVILLE. 


N the prison at Anderson- 
ville sat a young soldier from 
the prairies, and thought of 
the farm and the waving 
corn. Every row of the 
forty-acre field came back to 
him, and the labor of plow- 
ing it with the one horse 
and the double-shovel plow 

seemed not so laborious as when he had been 
required to do it. If he could only get away 
from here he would plow corn and not complain. 

Yet even with such thoughts as these the work 

seemed needlessly laborious. Must people con- 
tinue to plow corn on the prairies as their 
fathers had plowed in Massachusetts or New 

Jersey? He had asked himself this question 
many times when he had been at home, and 
his back had ached with the work. But on 
the farm there had been so many tasks and so 
little time, either for rest or thought, that he 
had never turned his query into practical 

channels. Here, however, it was different. 

He had nothing to do but think. 

Addicted to the Yankee habit of whittling, 
he set to work with his pocket-knife, and in 
time evolved the model for the sulky corn-plow. 
After the war he and his brother, also a Union 
soldier, began the manufacture of an implement 
which may be said to have revolutionized the 
culture of corn in tracts of large area. They 
built up a prosperous business. 

Both brothers died recently, after having 
served their generation well in helping to make 
two stalks of corn to grow where formerly there 
was one. 

If this were the whole story it would be 
worth telling, for it would be a story of indus- 
try, inventive genius, and of success achieved 
under difficulties such as make success com- 
mendable. Butit is not the whole story. These 
two boys were sons of a godly pioneer, who 
brought from the East all the devotion of an 
earnest ancestry and a large and generous 
nature. ‘To him and those who accompanied 
him the migration meant not merely a new 
home, but a church, a Christian college, and a 
community consecrated to education, industry 
and the work of the Lord. 

To these ideals of the parents the young men 
were true, and the means they acquired enabled 
them to promote those ends in larger ways than 
the father had dreamed of. 

The funeral of the seeond brother was held 
only a few weeks ago in the little city where 
he had lived. The pastor and former pastors 
of the church sat in the pulpit with the presi- 
dent of the college. The trustees of the college, 
the directors of the state home missionary 
society, and other bodies of which he was a 
member were present, and a special train 
brought three hundred and fifty of his em- 
ployés to the funeral. 

This might have been a merely formal tribute 
to the man with whom so many people stood 
in close personal and official relations; but 
these were not all. The auditorium of the 
great church filled, and the connecting rooms 
were opened till they, too, overflowed, and still 
the people gathered, until the square on which 
the church fronted seemed full of people unable 
to get in. Every one had expected a great 
funeral, and provision had been made on the 
largest scale possible; but the magnitude of it 
surprised all, And when the multitude passed 
by the coffin, one after another, looking down 
at the calm, kind face, and the Grand Army 
button, with one empty sleeve below it, there 
were hundreds who dropped a tear of personal 
sorrow and of gratitude. 5 

‘If a wholly spontaneous popular tribute 
means anything,’’ said one who was present, 
‘that was a good and a great man.’’ 

He had done far more than to increase the 














world’s acreage of corn; he had enlarged by 
the measure of one full life the area on earth 
consecrated to God and the growing good of the 
world. - 
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THE KEY TO THE POLE. 


n the most northern human settlement in the 
| world, on the western shore of Greenland, 
live the little people on whom Commander 
Robert E. Peary relies for assistance in his en- 


deavor to reach the north pole. They have assisted | 


him on former expeditions, and they will not fail 
him now, for he has their confidence, and the 
Eskimos are faithful to their friends. In his 
present attempt, the New York Sun says Com- 


mander Peary will make this village his starting- | 


point. Its inhabitants, therefore, are of partic- 
ular interest. 


When the explorer’s ship reaches the village, 
these people will come paddling out among the 
ice-floes to greet him, in frail little kaiaks, made 
by stretching the skins of arctic animals over a 
light framework made of bones lashed together. 
In this northern country there are no trees, so 
there is no w out of which to make boats ; but 
the people have conquered the severity of their 
surrounding conditions, and have become clever 
in splicing the bones of arctic animals to form the 
framework of their canoes, their summer homes. 
and for other purposes, and have likewise attaine 
great skill in sewing together skins of animals to 
cover this framework. 

These small boats, or kaiaks, are decked over 
all except a small hole, in which the hunter sits, 
where the covering is made to fit his body tightly. 
In consequence of this tight fit it is said that an 
Eskimo can turn his kaiak completely over in the 
water and right it again. 

For travelling and movin 
lage a large boat made of the same materials is 
used. This is not decked over. It is called a 
umiuk. Boats of this general style, but differing 
slightly in detail, are found along the entire arctic 
coast of America, and even on the Siberian side, 
where Eskimos have colonized within compara- 
tively recent times. 

In his dash for the pole Commander Peary will 
not use these boats. e will travel on the ice-cap 
and northward from northern Greenland by means 
of dogs and sledges. 

The sledges will be practically the same as those 
in use in Labrador, Alaska and Siberia. The dogs 
are greet a fellows, and one of the difficulties 
which the explorer is bound to encounter is that 
of getting enough food for his dogs. They require 
a large amount. He will be obliged to transport 
meat for the dogs as well as f for himself and 
his Eskimo assistants. 

The Eskimos require practically the same kind 
of meat as is eaten by the dogs, so before leaving 
the village large quantities of seal and walrus 
meat must be prepared for the journey. Com- 
mander Peary, accustomed to such food as is 
found in temperate climates, must take some of 
it with him, but he will depend mainly on the fat 
and oil of the sea mammals already mentioned. 

When the sledges are loaded with the food and 
the outfit of the party, which of course will include 
instruments for scientific observation, the dogs 
which carry them on the march will have need of 
stout harnesses, and they willhavethem. The har- 
nesses Will be the work of the Eskimos, who make 
them ver — of thongs cut from the skins of 
arctic animals, wit 
the same purpose as the buckles on our horse 
harnesses. 

If the expedition is successful a fair share of 
the glory will be given to the helpful Eskimos and 
the faithful dogs, for it is believed by those familiar 


from village to vil- 


with arctic exploration that the man with the most | 


dogs and the best native help is the one who 
eventually will fly his country’s flag from the 
north pole. 


* ¢ 


THROUGH THE RAPIDS. 


wo young women, canoeing in the upper 
: Gatineau, Canada, encountered a situation 
of extreme danger for which they were 
entirely unprepared. 
them tells the story: 


We were two in the canoe, and we had 
the rapids on our way up the week before, 
not recognize them, now that we approached from 
the ——— direction. Then we had “portaged” 
round them, corres the canoe on our shoulders 
over trunks of fallen trees and through the matted 
branches of the brushwood. 

We were going at a ten-mile-an-hour gait before 
I realized our ition and that the time-to land 
had passed. There was no oning back against a 
ten-mile current, no making for either side, where 
the broken ay on the surface showed jagged 
rocks only a few inches below. Down the middle 
of the channel! lay our only course. 

Quickly I Fem ap places with my companion, 
crawling cautiously over the camping outfit stowed 
in the bottom, while she crept as carefully back- 
ward. In rapids the bowsman guides the canoe, 
and I was the more experienced. 

With all our strength in our paddles, we lifted the 
light bark canoe over the water, and just as the far- 
thest rock & 
channel and boiled down between the boulders, 
the current sweeping us on at a rate of fully fifteen 
miles an hour. 

But as we swung, my maple paddle snapped. It 
had caught in a fissure of the rock where I had 
jabbed it to keep from striking. 

In impotent despair I looked round at my com- 
anion. Until the present trip she had never been 
n a canoe, and her only knowledge in the manage- 

ment of one had been gained by my coseming and 
by less than two weeks of practice. But plainly 
the river and the forest were now in her veins, 
and the craft of the paddle had come by inspira- 
tion. The hesitation of the city-born was 7 ~ led, 
and with skilful stroke, scarce noting my discom- 
fiture, with eyes fixed on the winding channel 
ahead of us, she steered safe through the boiling 
waters of the second pitch. With a whirl of spray 
at the finish, we =e up in the eddy below, 
gasping from our effort, yet thrilling with the joy 
of it. 


In the Cosmopolitan one of 





There were three inches of water in the canoe 
when we reached the foot of the rapids, which had 
come in over the sides as we bowled through the 
last big pitch. 
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FACE TO FACE WITH A PANTHER. 


sportsman out after partridges stopped for a 
A drink from a woodland spring, and then 
decided to have a rest. In “Hunting With- 

out a Gun” the author gives the story: 
The soothing sound of the trickling water was 
lulling me to drowsiness, when suddenly I heard 


the sharp clatter of a pebble and the sound of 
quick lapping of water. 


Springing to a sitting posture, I saw an enormous | 
My | 


panther not more than fifty feet from me. 
movement had evidently first disclosed me to him, 
and for a moment he regarded me with a surprise 
as greatas my own. Then his mouth opened and 
closed as if shaping an unvoiced ery, and he 
crouched down, still regarding me intently. 

I caught up my gun without taking my eyes from 
him, and cocked both barrels. They were | ed 
with number six shot,—insignificant missiles 


h toggles of ivory which serve | 


paseed 
ut did 


rated our side we swung into the | 


| against so formidable a beast,—but they might 
blind him, I thought, if I could shoot straight and 
quick enough when he sprang. 

So we remained for what seemed an intermi- 
nable time. I was terribly afraid, and wondered 
| if the panther would hold me at bay until nightfall 
put me at his mercy. 

A partridge came hurtling by me from beyond 
the position of my unpleasant vis-d-vis. hen 
came another and another in startled flight. <A 
| hare scurried by, and a panting woodchuck shuf- 

fled past me. I was wondering the cause of this 
alarm of wood-folk when the riddie was solved 
by a strong smell of smoke drifting into my face 
with the freshening breeze. The woods were on 
re 








| Almost at the same moment the panther realized 
| the common danger. He rose to his feet, looked 
behind him, then, with a sidelong look at me, began 
| to move slowly away, but had hardl ape geen 
po sight when I heard him retreating with rapid 
| leaps. ; 
I lost no time in following his example, and 
made the best speed I could make, and in half an 
| hour was safe in the midst of cleared fields. 


CHRISTMAS ATS: 
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N°’ black the billows loom and leap 
From far to far! 


Courage, ye boatmen! On the deep 
Shall float a star. 


Death rides upon the demon blast! 
Reefs lure and hide! 
Behold the glimmering Feet forecast 
Upon the tide. 


For dawn! Shall ever dawn 
Have hope to start? 
Behold, two little Hands have drawn 
The clouds apart. 


For dawn! 


What warmth has pierced the winter, sweet 
As breath of kine? - 

O boatmen, lift your hearts to greet 
The landward sign! 


And in the east what carol wakes 
Triumphantly? 

Sing, boatmen, sing! For Christmas breaks 
Upon the sea! 


oe ® 


SATISFIED. 


here are many persons who never heard of 

Columbus, and some—but not so many—who 
| do not know who Thomas A. Edison is. But 
| inhisown realm “Bow-legged Bill” Darling is more 


| famous than either of them. In that particular 


| portion of the Mississippi Valley which he fre- 


| quents, not to know Bow-legged Bill would be an 
| unwelcome distinction. 


| Bill sat one October morning upon the shady 
| bank of the bayou, ———— engaged in extract- 
ing the luscious pulp from a ripe papaw, a sack 
| of which lay at his feet. When 
| pecans are ropping and squirrels are 
| these things were in the bayou w s, and Bill 
| was happy. Half adozen coon d lay about in 
expectant attitudes, waiting for Bill to turn his 
attention to more stable viands than fruit, and an 
ancient muzzle-loading rifle beside a tree occa- 
sionally shared their attention. < 

Now and then Bill cast a reflective eye upon a 
stranger who was watching him. The stranger 
was well-dressed and well-fed, of middle age, but 
sad_and solemn of visage. 

“Look a-yeah, strangeh,”’ said Billatlast. “You- 
all ain’t feelin’ right peart. You betteh eat a few of 
these yeah papaws. They ain’t nothin’ betteh.”’ 

The stranger took one with melancholy thanks. 
Ae > munched it the sadness gradually faded from 

iis face. 

“That’s something like,” he said, taking another. 
“Like being a boy. Oh, if I ¢ould get away where 
no one knows me, and rest, and rest!” 

“T don’t know you none,” said Bill, cheerfully. 
| “Set right down heah and rest as long as you-all 
| got a mind tu.” 
|” “T want to get out of the world of business, where 
Pil never hear the sound of my name. I’m sick of 


“Well, strangeh,” said Bill, “that ought to be 
easy. It ain’tas if you was famous, like me. Most 
everywheh you go you’ll heah my name, but I 
ain’t neveh heard yourn, naw, begging youh par- 
don, I don’t want tu. But ef you want to git 
away—why, I’m startin’ up the bayou right now, 
and you can come with me.” 

Half an hour later they were in Bill’s skiff, far 
in the heros fastnesses. The stranger had begun 
to drink in deep breaths of the free air and to look 
about with an amazed interest. He putes up 
Bill’s gun and examined it and sighted it. 

“Any coons round?” he asked. 

They disappeared into the woods that day, and 
for two weeks Bill’s favorite resting-spot near the 
mouth of the bayou knew him not. At last the 
came back, the stranger pulling strongly and Bill 
| lounging in the stern over a pile of pecans and 
butternuts. 

“Bill,” said the stranger, “I haven’t been square 
with you. I’m a big speculator, Bill, and a rich 
man. I want to give you something—a house, a 
cabin-boat, a farm—say. what you’ll have. You 
have pulled me through an awful fit of the blues.” 

“Strangeh,” drawled Bill, lazily, “if I had a 
cabin-boat I’d have to take care ofit. If hada 
house I’d have to live in it. If I hada farm I’d 
have to pay taxes on it. If I had anew gun I’d 
have to ile it and keep it clean. If I owned the 
biggest business in Sent Louis I’d have to go to 
Sent Louis to run it. No, suh, I don’t want none 
of’em. I’ve got six coon dogs now, and couldn’t 
use anotheh. I don’t owe ary cent for rent, taxes 
or grub. My huntin’ license is perpetooal and 
automatic, and fishin’ is free. 0, suh, misteh, 
thankin’ you all the same, they ain’t nothin’ a rich 
man can do foh me.” 
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THAT WAS DIFFERENT. 


ad a”? and “Ma” McKinney were going away 

for a few days, and pa was giving the boys 

instructions as to the management of 
affairs during his absence. ‘Don’t forget to turn 
the colts into the pasture about next Wednesday,” 
he said. “The grass in the little field will be 
pretty well gone by that time; and let Myers 
have the spotted calf if he comes after it.” 

Here he was interrupted by Ma McKinney, who 
exclaimed, “Do drive on, pa! We sha’n’t get to 
owe by noon, and Ellen will be waiting dinner 
| for us.’ 
| “And take good care of the colt,’ went on pa, 
| placidly, ‘‘and don’t forget the warm mash every 
| hight, and —” 

t “ 





,”’ said ma again, “the boys’!l take a 
0 


Ow, pa 
| of everything all right, you know they will. 
| go along!” 
But pa had a few more instructions to give, 











and ma was obli to speak again and again 
before he was fina ly | to start. 

As they drove off, amid a chorus of good-bys, 
ma suddenly grasped her partner’s arm. 

“Stop, pa, stopa minute!” she gasped. “I forgot 
to tell Jennie to make that rhubar up into pies 
to-day, and it’ll be spoiled by to-morrow. Jennie! 
Pa, s the horse!’ . 

“Giddap!” said Pa McKinney. 
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DIPLOMATIC PATIENCE. 


ust before the Spanish-American War the 

courtesy of John Hay, then American am- 

bassador in London, was tested, as probably 
never before or afterward, by a newspaper man. 
This gentleman had brought a letter of introduc- 
tion from a former United States minister, and on 
the strength of it the bearer received a cordial 
reception. The day after his first visit he called 
again at ten o’clock in the morning, and obtaining 
aecess to Mr. Hay’s presence, spent two hours 
giving the ambassador his views on the situation. 
It was, says a writer in Harper’s Weekly, at prob- 
ably the busiest period in the existence of the 
American embassy in London, and attachés and 
other important visitors were waiting impatiently 
for conferences with Mr. Hay, but he bore with 
his new acquaintance to the bitter end. 

For a week the journalist gave the embassy 
more worry than the imbroglio with Spain. He 
ealled every morning as soon as the doors were 
opened, and although the ambassador was com- 
pelled during this period to exercise ou —. 
macy to have averted a war in the effort to find 
time to perform his duties, his uniform kindness 
to the journalist remained unimpaired. At the 
end of the week, however, Mr. Hay gave Mr. Blank 
some exclusive information in regard to the im- 
— crisis in Spain, which resulted in his 

urried departure for Madrid. 

Whether Mr. Hay forewarned his eompatriot at 
the Spanish copie is mere conjecture ; but on his 
return from in Mr. Blank informed a friend 
that Minister Woodford’s conduct toward him had 
been most peculiar. 

“Whenever I called on him at the ——, 
said Mr. Blank, “he always Pot up from his chair 
and met me in the middle of the room; and while 
he was always courteous, he invariably talked so 
loud that the attachés in the adjacent rooms could 
hear everything he said, so that it was impossible 
to have any confidential conversation with him. 
He never once sat down, or asked me to sit down, 


while I was Lag bd him. 
Obviously Mr. Woodford, like Mr. Hay, knew 


the advantage of diplomacy. 
= 
HER STEADY DIET. 


t was November 10th. For seven weeks Mrs. 
| Symmington had been killing off the surplus 

young roosters from her flock, and eating them. 
Now, with the light of desperation in her face, she 
loaded six of them, dressed, into the old buggy, 
put a basket of eggs under the seat, and set off for 
Belltown Center, determined to trade all six if 
necessary for a mess of plain corned beef. 


As she passed the “Orthodox” church three 
women emerged from the basement and hailed 


er. 
“O Mary pe ns pd they cried. “Are you 
coming to our church su a 
“Wh “When is it?” 


oa!’? she said. 
“To-night, in the town hall. It’s twenty-five 
cents.” 





Mrs. Symington dded acqui Here 

was somethin tter than she had “pet for. 
“Of course I’ll come,” she said. “Ill go back 

for my men-folks. What you going to have?” 
Three coger women gathered breath for a sim- 

ultaneous glad ory, It came an instant later: 

wa, pie! Plenty of chicken pie for every- 

y ! ” 


* 


A LITTLE VACATION. 


(TF inesses are changing in so many busi- 
nesses that it would not be strange if the 
manufacturer had yet to plead for protec- 
tion against the girl in her teens. 


A young girl appeared at a large hat manufac- 
tory one Monday —— and asked for work. 
She was inexperienced, but they needed help 
pone engaged her at once, and took the time to 
teach her one department of the work. 

She learned easily and very quickly, earned 
something the first day, and in two days was 
making as much as any other girl in the room. 
They noticed that she seemed to enjoy the work 
and the prospect of good be ge and were greatly 
surprised when she appeare at the office Friday 
night and desired to “settle up,” saying that she 
was through work. : 

The manager asked if anything disagreeable 
had happened. 

“Oh, no,” the girl replied, airily. ‘It’s a real 
nice agg to work. But I was only visiting in 
the city for a few days, and thought I ght 
make a little money. I’m going home to-morrow 
morning.” 


A JOKE THAT FAILED TWICE. 


iss Adelbert had just returned from a vaca- 

M tion spent at a tiny village on the Maine 

coast. In recounting her experiences she 

talked somewhat for the benefit of a cousin, a 

quiet person, who was visiting her city relatives 
for the first time in many years. 


“There was just one store in the place,” said 
Miss Adelbert, “and they kept everything, that is, 
everything they had to keep. : 

“One day I went in to buy some soap, and just 
on a venture I asked the clerk if they had Brown- 
ing. He stared at me a second, then went off and 
looked under the counters and on the shelves. _ 

“Presently he came back and said, ‘No, miss, 
we ain’t got none. We got blacking, an’ we got 
bluing, an’ we got whiting, but we ain’t got a bit 
o’ browning in the store.’ 

Miss Adelbert had to make several protests to 
assure her audience that this really seppenet. 
Finally the cousin asked, gravely, “But. usin 
Bert, why didn’t you say varnish in the first 


place?” 
A long time, says a writer in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, grew impatient at the slow 

progress she was making, and made complaint to 

her doctor, who said: 

“Madam, I can never cure you of this throat 

| trouble unless you stop talking, and give your 

| throat a complete rest.” 

| “But, doctor,” objected his patient, “I’m very 
careful what I say. I never use harsh language, 
or anything of that kind.” 


® ¢ 


A CAREFUL PATIENT. 


woman whose throat had troubled her for a 




































THE DISCONTENTED 
FIR-TREE. 
By Zitella Cocke. 


nee upon a time, for things al- 

ways happen upon a time, there 

grew in the forest a little fir- 
tree. Round her stood majestic oaks, 
tall poplars, stately pines and spread- 
ing beeches, so that the light of the 
sun, which is the joy of every tree on 
earth, reached her only by piercing 
through treetops and running round 
boughs covered with leaves, or darting 
between the stout trunks of giant trees. 

Rarely did she get a view of the 
sky. Even the rain, which brought 
such delicious refreshment when she 
was thirsty, fell first on the great 
trees, and then dripped from their 
branches into her arms. 

The little fir began to think herself 
ill treated, to complain and look sullen, 
which never improves anybody’s looks, 
and thus she bewailed her unhappy 
lot all the summer. When the tall trees put 
on their gorgeous autumn costumes, she grew 
morose, and at last was quite inconsolable. 

Soon the snow descended, and while it fell 
here and there upon the scraggy limbs of the 
tall trees, it wrapped the little fir in a cloak 
of ermine, so that she looked like a princess. 

** After all,’’ she said, ‘‘I am going to have 
my time, and those trees cannot hide me from 
the sun any longer.’’ 

One day, while she was taking delight in 
her good fortune, she heard footsteps, and 
soon three strong men, bearing tools, stood 
before her. 

**Oh,’’ exclaimed one of the men, ‘‘this is a 
beauty! No need to look farther. We will 
take it up by the roots.’’ 

Without delay the little fir was carefully 
lifted out of the earth, her delicate roots 
wrapped in a soft cloth and placed in a wagon. 

After riding a long distance, she was lifted 
out of the wagon at the back entrance of a great 
palace and carried into a room, and tenderly 
set in a large pot, so beautiful that she almost 
lost her breath at the sight of it. 

After this she was borne into a hall, finer 
and handsomer than anything she had ever 
seen. The ceiling resembled the blue sky at 
night, when the stars are out. Oh, how the 
tall trees would envy her if they could see her 
now! And better fortune came the next day. 
A man entered the hall and tock from a box in 
his hand wax tapers of every color, and set 
them among her green branches, so that she 
bloomed with the hues of the rainbow. She 
had never dreamed of so much beauty. All 
day long persons entered the room, and each one 
hung something beautiful upon her branches— 
diamonds, rubies, gold, silver, and dolls dressed 
like fairy queens. She wore more jewels than 
the queen. At her feet were set magnificent 
vases of flowers. 

“Oh, how everybody honors me!’’ thought 
the little fir. 

Then came the joyous Christmas eve. The 
wax tapers were lighted, and such a blaze of 
glory shone over the little fir that crowds stood 
round, exclaiming, ‘‘How beautiful!’’ 

How the people laughed and talked! How 
the children made merry! And how the little 
fir’s heart overflowed with happiness! 

**And to think,’’ said she to herself, ‘‘that 
all the time I was lamenting my fate I was 
being fitted for the king’s palace! Oh, I did not 


know what was for my own good!’ 








I ng toy-shop is a merry 
place 

At any time of year, 
But oh! it’s quite like 

fairy-land 

When Christmas day is near. 
The music-boxes tinkle, 

And the trumpets add their noise, 
And up and down and everywhere 

Are toys and toys and toys! 


The busy crowds that look and laugh 
And hurry to and fro, 

The dolls that walk, the dolls that talk, 
The cars that truly go, 

The tops that sing, the steeds that prance 
For children to bestride — 

How sad it seems that any child 
Should need to stand outside! 














Drawn By W. A. MCCULLOUGH, 


THE HOLLY BUSH. 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


When grandpa was a little boy 


A long, long time ago, 


He stuck some holly in the 


ground 
To see if it would grow. 


Our grandma’s house was right 


next door, 


So that was how she knew. 


The way that holly grew. 
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Now what our grandma loves the 
best 
When Christmas-time is here, 
Is holly from that very bush, 
And grandma’s such a dear 
We'd travel miles and miles and 
miles — 
(It’s just a little way) ,— 


She said it s’prised most ev’ry one, To carry all our arms will hold 


For her on Christmas day. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. RIDDLES 


zB 
I gave to Bess on Christmas day 
A present tied with ribbons Bay. 
And said, “I do not want to boast, 
But everything you’d like the most 
You'll find in this small package here, 
So open it and never fear. 
dove music, candy, flowers galore, 
Gold and jewels; and what’s more 
There’s health, wealth, beauty, happi- 
ness.” 
What was it that I gave to Bess? 
Il. 
I’m smaller far than smallest child. 
When left alone I’m meek and mild ; 
But if you strike me, then take care, 
Great power for mischief I do bear; 
And if, in fear, you strike me not, 
Then dark and cheerless is your lot. 


2. HIDDEN ZOOLOGICAL NEWS. 

Each blank is to be filled in with the 
word or syllable necessary to complete 
the sense. All these wordsand syllables 
have the same sound, although spelled in 
various ways. 

A gentleman presented a young 
to the Zoo. There were several ——s 
already there, and as the 
just how to make friends, the ice was 
soon broken. It was a cold day, and the 
—ly arrived —— was taken ill. “I 
can’t tell whether it is monia or ralgia,”’ 
said she, “but it isa great ——sance to be sick.” 
The s soon spread, and the Zoo doctor, whose 
name was —ton Ag—, came and cured the 
—. Then the feeder came down the shady 
ave——, and they all had dinner. There was ne 
printed me——, but nobody —— the difference. 

















3. CHANGED PRONOUNS. 
When you go out and I come in 
The source of life seems but a sin. 
The place where fuel’s hid away 
Becomes a schoolboy’s lunch to-day. 
Then joy and mirth will, if you wish, 
Turn quickly to a part of fish. 
A weapon turns, and some will say 
To something as fearful in its way. 
A useful vessel then we see 
Will dance and caper merrily. 
A canine that is loved by all 
Will be ungainly—great or small. 
’Twere best, I think, for you to stay, 
Since I do not improve alway. 


4. SYNCOPATIONS. 
Syncopate separation and thereby you'll raise 
A household utensil or god of old days. 
Growing brighter or getting away from the land 
Becomes to hang close, to hold fast with the hand. 
Now change an imprisonment, often called vile, 
To a dolt; try to teach him, it isn’t worth while. 
To give the last touch, to-perfect or complete, 
Turns into a something we all of us eat. 
To roar as a storm, to swagger and rage, 
Becomes a dark spot that obscureth the page. 
A collection of facts that we’re made to digest, 
Turns to treating of bodies by force held at rest. 
To move like a wheel, whirl around and around, 
And mere repetition, not knowledge, is found. 
One who takes his degree from a college or school 
Becomes what we like to hug tight when we’re cool 
A kind of a fish syneopate, it will change 
To a horse or a carriage we hire, that’s strange. 
This word ‘neath our feet we can find every day. 
It will change to a pet with which little folk play. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Close, lose ; clean, lean ; cleave, leave ; crate, 
rate ; clad, lad; class, lass. 

2. Portsmouth Peace Conference. 

3. Burst, worst, first, nursed, durst, curst; 
beet, neat, meat, peat, meet, seat, feet; rare, hare, 
bear, care, fare, lair, pert, bare, tare, wear, pear, 
ware ; tack, back, lack, knack, sack, hack, pack ; 
hind, bind, find, lined, pined, signed, rind; nave, 
cave, save, rave, Wave, pave, lave, gave. 

4. 1. Japan. 2. Mow, meant, um—momentum. 

5. Tillage, pillage, carriage, parsonage, band- 
age, steerage, cabbage, mileage, sausage, plumage, 
bondage, courage. 

6. Ted mines; times Ned; Tim dense; mint 
seed; men’s diet; dime sent; ten dimes; met 

| dines; Ted’s mine; end smite; time ends; send 
| me, it; Tim needs; mend ties; tends me,I; Ned’s 
time. 


7. DRAB 
EcuoO 8. GRIP 
NAPS RIDE 
VEsT IDLE 
Ecuo PEEL 
RAIN 
9. 1. Sweetheart. 2. Orchestra. 3. Paradise. 


4. Masquerade. 5 
ry. 7. Potatoes. 
10. Parasol. 


Plenipotentiary. 6. Monas- 
8. Republican. 9. Doughnuts. 
11. Animals. 12. Acrobats. 








In prickly green of 
Christmas wreaths 
The holly berries glow, 
The Christmas trees will 
sparkle soon, 
With Christmas fruit bent low, 
And here’s 2 thought will help us all 
At happy Christmas-tide, 
The very best of pleasures 
Are the pleasures we divide! 


Wherever hearts are happy, 
’Tis a simple thing to do, 

To seek some other, sadder heart, 
And make it happy, too. 

The joy we share with others 
Is a joy that’s multiplied, 

And ’twill make a perfect Christmas 
If there’s no one left outside. 


Hannah G. Fernald. 














Good Wages Paid to Tel- | 


Demand 









ators, and furnish janees. We 
raphy. Tuition an expenses low. Many 
students earn their board. Write 
aS for our 40-page booklet. It 
is FREE. We pay railroad fare. 


Sch tof Tel hy, 
y -- _ fh chool o! clegraphy 


W. y DOUCLAS 
$359 8 $3:°° SHOES ih, 
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wLDOUGLAs sii 
~ SHOES I a 


ALL 
PRICES eh 





‘acturer 
S10 0, 100" Gata 


w. L. Doug las $3.50 shoes have by their ex- 
cellent styan easy fitting, and su sale0 r wearin 
qualities, achieved the ~_g of ry: _ 
shoe in the world. 


shoes, and show you the care with which every 
pair of a 8 is made, you would realize 
why W. ene las $3.50 are the best 
s produced in "the world, 

If I could show you the difference between the 
shoes made in = factory and those of other 
makes, you would understand why Dou 
$3.50 shoes cost more to make, why they hold 
their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of 
greater intrinsic value than any other $3.50 
shoe on the cn ay to-day. 


W. L. Douglas St. de Shoes for 
Men, 50, $2. oo "B soneel 5 & 
these taceee $5.90 50, #2 joys” 1.75, $1.50. 


TION: = Insist upon having W. L. Doug. 
ae avr ake no substitute. None genuine 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 
WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where 
W. L. Douglas Shoes are not sold. Full line of 
samples sent free for inspection upon request. 
Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 












DEAD-BLACK 


BEM 


APPLIED TO 


Chandeliers, 


Picture Frames, Lamps, Plate 
Racks, Andirons, etc., produces 
the new and popular black 
wrought iron finish. Beautiful 
effect at small cost. A 15c. can 
(at all paint dealers) contains 
sufficient to cover many articles. 

Write a ¢ for color card showing 


13 colors, and instructive booklet de- 
scribing th~ many uses for JAPsA+LAC. 

















DO YOUR 
OWN 
VARNISHING 

WITH 


APALA 


If your dealer does 
not keep JAP-A-LAC, 
send us his name and 
10c. to cover cost o, 
mailing, and we will 
send a FREE Sample 
(quarter pint can) to any 
point in United States. 



















egraph Operators. exceeds | 


supply. Railroads send to _us See, ques. | 


*|Green Square with a full knowledge of the 

















= 
HER INITIATION. dle 








reen Square was a quiet, shaded, old-fash- i 
ioned place in the midst of a gay little town ; 
but its residents, who had inherited pride of birth 
and breeding with the comfortable old houses 
built by their forbears, desired no better society 
than was to be found within its limits. 

It must be admitted that they looked with 
coolness and more or less suspicion on any new- 
comer to Green Square. Newcomers were few 
and far between, but when Miss Abby Randall 
came into her legacy of the old Randall house, 
on the death of her uncle, she at once moved to 


ordeal awaiting her. 

“‘T knew just what to expect,’’ she told a 
friend, long afterward, ‘‘and I was prepared. 
Of course they knew who I was, from my having 
visited there now and again, but ’twas my 
mother they felt doubtful about; she hadn’t 
been related to anybody here in the square, you 


see, 

‘*Well, they gave me a good ten days to get 
settled,—that’s the rule here in Green Square, 
—and then they came to call; first the judge 
and his wife and the old minister’s daughter in 
the afternoon; then the Sparrows and the 
Robbinses in the evening; then the Bushes and 
the Walls next day, and the rest within forty- 
eight hours. They have a regular order always 
for such occasions. 

‘“*Then the judge’s wife gave a social after- 
noon, and we all worked for the poor of the 
Flatbush Mission. That was the day they 
asked me where my maid attended church, for 
none of their maids had seen her at the United 
Society services. That was a crucial time, for 
I knew they couldn’t help feeling dubious about 
me till they learned what sort of help I kept. 
I’d known there was something wrong all the 
afternoon; but when I told them that Rebecca 
had been suffering from the toothache, and was 
to have the tooth out the next day, and would 
probably be at the United Society on Sunday 
afternoon, they all grew much more cordial. 
Of course they were polite from the first. They 
all have fine manners, but I had felt a little 
held off, as you might say. 

‘*Time went on,—more than a month,—and 
I could see they were testing me one way and 
another. They’d ask my opinion about things, 
and my rules for keeping out moths and wash- 
ing paint, and so forth. They always seemed 
satisfied, but still I knew they kept testing me, 
and I just had to wait. 

**One morning, when Rebecca was out in the 
garden airing the blankets, and I was brushing 
up the dust in the sitting-room, with my head 
tied up in brown linen, there came a knock at 
the porch door. I knew it must be the apple- 
boy that so often troubled me mornings, as I’d 
seen his cart a few minutes before, and I 
thought ’twas time to put a stop to it, for his | 
apples were always poor. 

**So 1 just stuck my head out of the window 
next the door, and said, crossly, ‘Now I’ve | 
had enough of this —’ And there stood the | 
old minister’s daughter with a covered dish! 

‘IT caught my breath, and went right on: 
‘I’ve had more than enough of this brushing 
up, Miss Lombard, and I’m tired and delighte« 
to sit down. Would you just make yourself at 
home in that rocking-chair,—the porch is so cool 
at this time,—and I will be right out.’ 

“I took off the brown linen, and smoothed | 
my hair as well as I could with my hands, and | 
went out on the porch. She’d brought me over 
some delicious strawberry jelly. I thanked | 
her, and we talked on about all sorts of things ; 
but all the time I kept thinking how I must 
have looked, and how she must have known 1 
thought she was the apple-boy. 

‘She stayed twenty minutes or so, and then 
went off, and I had a good cry, for I didn’t | 
suppose any of the other Green Square people | 
had fo do brushing up, most of them having 
two maids; and then I knew I’d showed | 
temper. 

“But that very night the judge came over the 
short cut across the grass to know if I could 
spare him one of those remarkable pencils Uncle 
Randall had. And I knew the minister’s | 
daughter had called on the judge’s wife that | 
afternoon! And if you’ll believe me, that was | 
the end of my initiation. They all made it | 
clear to me within twenty-four hours. I heard | 
some years after that the minister’s daughter | 
said she knew the minute I found out she! 
wasn’t the apple - boy that my mother had | 
brought me up well!’’ | 
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NOT WORKING OVERTIME. 


very cellar window was broken in James 
Crocker’s old tumble-down house. Conse- | 
quently, as a contributor to the Boston Herald | 
points out, all the small domestic animals in 
the neighborhood—particularly the cats—ran in | 
and out at will. 
Sometimes there was quite a gathering in the 
cellar, and when a pet was missing, it was 
the regular thing to go to ‘‘Uncle Jim’s’’ door | 
with, ‘‘Have you seen my cat?’’ 
One evening a near-by family missed their 
‘tortoise - shell’? at bedtime, and concluding 








that she had joined the happy throng at Uncle 
| Jim’s, sent their man over to ask him if he 
| would take a look and see if she was among the 
}number. It may have been a day of many 
similar demands; at all events, Uncle Jim was 
| not in his usual good temper. | 
| ‘**Your cat may be there, or she may not be 
| there,’’? he said, ‘‘but I ain’t a-goin’ to light | 
up no lamp and go down in that cellar this time 
o’ night sortin’ out cats for nobody—so there!’’ 





“*T have a 


GOVERNOR CARTER 


“a peye always believed that if Taro-ena could be 
supplied to those who are suffering from indigestion 
ould in many cases prove a blessing.” 
me —Executive Chambers, Honolulu, June 21, 1905. 


| SECRETARY ATKINSON 


eat deal of faith in Taro-ena as a food. 
The pougte of Hawaii have long known its value.” 


What are you going to get for Christmas? 
We know you want a brand-new pair of 


Barney & Berry Skates. 


Tell your father that they are the best 
skates made, and the kind all the other 
boys have. Better send for our new illus- 


—Honolulu, June 11, 1905. 


EX- MINISTER THURSTON Tee and pick out the pair 


“ The root of the taro is the staple article of Hawaiian 
get and has produced the most athletic race of the 
Taro-ena is a preparation of cooked taro in 
I have repeatedly visited the fac- 


Pac 


fic. 
the form of flour. 
tory where Taro-ena is ma 


Most dealers have them; but if you 
ean’t find Fa what you want, we will 
send them to you Sued from the factory. 


79 Broad Street, 
de, and _ certify that it is Mass. 


a — and unadulterated product of taro. rom per- 
nal use for a number of years, I can recommend it 
in in the bighest terms > a food for oth. the a sae , 4 


we as 
invalids and infants by ‘all of the local physicians, in 
preference to the artificial foods prepared abroad. | 





New Tuber Food 


For Infants, Invalids, Dyspeptics. 


By mail, prepaid anywhere, 50c.; large 00; hos- 
pital, -09 (Cheapest); 0 or at drug stores. gare 1 


enough for four meals, inclu interesting book 
FREE 0 on ‘aro-ena, the food "hat digests root ad 
Order at , het, 





Taro Food Co., Box Y, Danbury, Conn. 








“JOCKEY” WATCH. 


This has come to be known as the “watch 
for boys.” Wonderfully accurate and re- 
liable as a timekeeper. Strongly built. Just right 
in size and style. Has jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Choice of plain or fancy 
dial. A handsome watch that any boy may be 
proud of, and with proper care will last a lifetime. 


The Best Christmas Gift 


because it is something that every boy wants, and in these 
days, when so much is expected of boys, every one should 
have a reliable watch. Parents, anticipate the “day 
after,” and make your boy or some boy happy this 
year with a New England “Jockey” watch for Christmas. 
Sold well he Wi 

forms end Tose aod Bis’ beak ff mst fe laden 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH COMPANY, 

Makers of Watches Only, 
35 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY. 











Lowney’s Cocoa 


-IS THE PERFECT FOOD BEVERAGE, 


The finest Cocoa made anywhere or at any price. 


LOWNEY’S COCOA is not loaded with ground 


cocoa shells, flour, starch, dyes or other adulterants. 


The Lowney Receipt Book Sent Free. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 447 Commercial St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘Just the Sho 
Mother Needs” 





TheKoad of a 
Thousand 
Wonders 


Seeing the wonders of the Pacific 
Coast is no longer a momentous 
undertaking. The stage- 
coach of pioneer days 
still rumbles through 














‘views the mar- 
vels of California 
and Oregon from 
luxurious trains 
of the Coast Line 
and Shasta Route 


masterpieces that have carried 
the fame of the Coast Country to 








the far ends of civilization; the 
chain of Missions founded by 
the Franciscan Friars; the 
sweet - pea farms and 
miles upon miles of 
blossoms; the Big 
Trees that were old 
in Noah’s time; 
the pyramid group 
of the Santa Lu- 
{ cia Mountains; 
the snow-capped 
peaks and gla- 
ciersof Mt.Shasta; 
the table-lands of 
the Siskiyou Range; 
the game forests 
and trout streams of 
Oregon and hundreds of 
otherequallyamazing sights 
are all to be seen on this one road. 
Beginning at Los Angeles, 
the map of the road is like a pen- 
line drawn from one historical 
point to another; from 
one health-giving resort 
tothe next; througha 
wealth of marine and 
mountain views 












































may have their 
single features; 
other countries 
their points of inter- 
est, but nowhere else 
is there a railroad 1300 
miles long, every league 
of which offers something 
unusual to the nature-student, 
archeologist, sensation -lover, his- 
torian, health-seeker, mountain- 
climber, investor, hunter 
and fisherman. 

Stop where you will, 
stay as long as you 
like, there is always 
something to hold 
you. 

Consider that 
all this feast is 
on one excursion 
ticket, and then 
compare it with 
the expense of go- 
ing abroad. Is it 
any wonder that 
California and Oregon 
are becoming more and . 
more the Mecca for Ameri- 
cans? Is it any wonder that 
the Sunset Magazine of San Fran- 
cisco, devoted to the history, love, 
romance, tragedy, poetry, Indian 



























| HILLMEN OF INDIA. 








the manner of sedimentary rocks. 
For thousands of years stronger races have 
come in from time to time, and have driven the 
inhabitants of the plains into the jungles of the 
tropical regions or higher up the slopes of 
the mountains. In his book, ‘‘Round Kang- 
chenjunga,’’ Mr. Freshfield gives an account of 
one of these tribes of hillmen, as they are 
called. 

‘*The Lepchas are the aborigines of the Sik- 
kim valleys. They possessed the land from 
time immemorial until three hundred years ago. 
Ethnologists tell us that they are Mongolian, 


millet, surrounded by groves of orange-trees 
and plantains and clumps of enormous bam- 
boos 


‘*Their dwellings are square, wooden huts, 
raised on platforms and covered with thatched 
roofs, that project to form rude verandas, 
where the golden ears of maize are, as in the 


of the Southern 2 . les’ newest hotel in heart of the city. Every 
Pacific Company. Italian Alps, frequently hung out to ripen. advantage of experience. Welcome for all. 

The places we read so Their great resource and material for all pur- | THE POTTER, SANTA BARBARA. The scenic 

. A poses. uses and i seaside hotel of the Pacific. Facingthe famous 

much about; € scenic » from bos bridges down to mats Santa Barbara Channel. For all who want best. 


and drinking-cups, is the bamboo. Of orna- 
ments of all kinds, particularly of silver chains, 
beads, necklaces and amulets, they are very 
fond. Men and women dress alike in a loose 
shirt and striped kilt or petticoat. Both sexes 
part the hair in the middle. The men wear 
it in one, the women in two pigtails. 

***If—] quote Sir Joseph Hooker—‘they 
serve a good hillsman like themselves, they 
will follow him ‘with alacrity, sleep on the 
ground, on the cold, bleak mountain, exposed 
to the pitiless rain, without a murmur; they 
will lay down their heavy burden to carry their 
master over a stream or to give him a helping 
hand up a rock or precipice.’ 

‘*Most of their paths are ladders or precipices, 
and steepness seems to be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to their abnormally developed muscles and 
hardened limbs. Yet the outward form of the 
race is effeminate. Their gentle demeanor and 
kindly manners at once strike the traveller, and 
his first impression generally holds good when 
he comes to know them, although their child- 
ishness has also its provoking side. 

‘*Naturalists by inherited experience, a race 
of Kipling’s ‘Mowglis,’ they know and have 
named everything of beast and of bird, and they 
can draw them out of the wood at will by imi- 
tating their songs and cries. They have dis- 
covered also the qualities of the plants of the 
wilderness, knowledge they have lately learned 
to turn to account for the benefit of European 


outrivalin any- “ 

thing of the kind | | ®lectors. fee 

found in this or 

other lands. UNEASY HONOR. 
Other journeys 


A the usual inquiries had been made by 
the stage-driver and the usual evasive 
answers had been made by the strange fare, a 
long stretch of woods was travelled in silence. 
Then William Green, the driver, regained his 
conversational powers. 

“*That’s Hobbs’s Hill, named for Ez Hobbs, 

over to the left, and Pratt Nub, named for Eb 
Pratt, on the right,’’ he said, obligingly point- 
ing out the hills as the stage passed from 
the shadowy wood road into the broad sun- 
light. 
*'*‘Over there’s Foss Mount, named for the 
Foss family,’’ continued Mr. Green, waving 
his whip here and there as he talked. 
beyond it’s Spauldin’ Grove, named for the 
Spauldin’s, and jest below lies Johns’s Pond, 
named for ’Lisha Johns. Great place for naming 
the works of nature for folks, this is. ’’ 

‘*It must be pleasant for the fanilies to be so 
remembered,’’ said Mr. Green’s 4 

‘*Not always, ’’ said the stage-driver. ‘‘There 
was a man came here summers for one spell— 
made long seasons. He tried to name his place 
‘Willowby Farm,’ ’cause his name was Wil- 
lowby; and he gave something considerable to 
the libr’y, thinking ’twould be named ‘The 
Willowby Libr’y.’ Folks called his farm the 
old Saunders place, same as they always had, 
and the libr’y was named ‘The Shrubville 
Libr’y,’ as was fitting it should be. 

‘*But one summer he was courting a girl from 
down below that was up here visiting, and he 


CALIFORNIA 


7. population of India is stratified somewhat | 
after 
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YOU CAN PLAY OUT OF DOORS 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR AT 


THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO 
EACH. The world’s most equable climate. 
A new pleasure for every day. 
THE NEW GLENWOOD, RIVERSIDE. Califor- | 
nia’s Mission Hotel. Old-time art and modern | 
comfort. Orange blossoms and golden fruit 
and famous Magnolia Avenue. | 
THE CASA LOMA, REDLANDS. Mid orange 
groves and snow-capped mountains. Model 
hotel; model town; model climate; dry, | 
warm air | 


THE HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA. Surrounded 





THE MARYLAND, PASADENA. Pasadena’shome 
hotel. Open all the year, Under the beautiful 
Pergola, Italy and California join hands. 

THE ANGELUS, LOS ANGELES. Central, con- | 
venient, luxurious. Latest Eastern ideas | 
joined with Western hospitality. 


THE LANKERSHIM, LOS ANGELES. Los Ange- | 


THE ARLINGTON, SANTA BARBARA. Where 
tradition and reality unite in perfect satisfac- 
tion. Near beautiful Santa Barbara Mission. 

THE PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, PASO 
ROBLES. Where sunshine and hot springs 
give health and happiness. The newest, finest 
and most completely equipped bath house on 
the Continent. 

THE HOTEL DEL MONTE, THE BEAUTIFUL 
DEL MONTE. Bythesea. Nearold Monterey. 
Golf and all outdoor pleasures every day in 
the year. A wealth of historical landmarks. 

THE SEA BEACH HOTEL, SANTACRUZ. Ona 
bluff by the ocean spray. Where fishing is good. 
Genial climate. Close to hig trees. 

THE HOTEL VENDOME, SAN JOSE. Embowered 
in blossoms. In beautiful Santa Clara Valley. | 
Stage leaves here for Lick Observatory. 

THE ST. JAMES HOTEL, SAN JOSE. Solid | 
comfort for all who travel. Mid orchard and 
city. On the way to great Lick Observatory. 

THE CALIFORNIA HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO. 
The homelike hotel of a city of travelers. A 
chef for every palate. 

THE HOTEL ST.FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Faces Union Square Park. The hotel answers 
every want, its Information Bureau every 
question. 

THE PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO. Arest- 
ing place for the world’s tourists. Its great 
courtyard, beautiful palm garden and sweet- 
voiced organ are knownintheworld’scapitals. 
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Write to the manager of any of these superb | 


hotels for booklets and fullinformation regarding | fj 


this chain of California resorts. 



















pay Bs 
A Sensible 
Gift 







THE 


Bradford 
Comfort. 


Soft Kid Upper ; Thick,Soft Soles; Hand-Turned; 


a but their closer affinities lie with other primitive by flowers, combining perfection in art and Very Flexible; have the Famous Ferguson 
the valleys and the hill tri ae with the PTibe nature. A sun-kissed jewel in Pasadena’s Noiseless Rubber Heels and Hub Gores, 
bridle trails still bes rath than coarser - crown. |] the best made. Every pair is fitted with Steel 
stock. Children of the forest, true Arcadians, o foothill || Arch Supporters that prevent breaking down 

thread the moun- : 2 . ; THE RAYMOND, PASADENA. n a foothi ; at preve king 
tains, but the trav- they live, not in villages, but in, separate summit, facing mountain and valley. Onevery ng py ty A, ee ae 
; cleari sunn lots of maize, barley and side an inspiring view. Where every sense is hospital, stores, factories, etc., where women are 

eller of to-da , y 

y gratified. much on their feet. Sizes, 2to8. Widths, B,C, D, 


Eand EE. Price $2.50, prepaid to any address. 
CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 








30 years’ experience making fine Shoes. 





How’s Your Razor? 


Does it pull a little? 

There’s no excuse for it. With the Torrey 
Book to tell you how and a Torrey Strop to 
do the work, you can keep any razor in per. 
fect condition. The 


TORREY 
STROP 


ts more than a piece of softened leather. It 
is so treated that a few strokes will give to 
your razor an edge that will cut a bair ata 
touch. No other strop will sharpen a razor 
80 well, 

You can get a Torrey for 50c, 75c, $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00, and $2.50. 

Sent postpaid if your dealer cannot supply. 
Money refunded or a new strop if not satiatas- 


ry. 
Torrey’s OW Edge Dressing will keep any stro 
soft and pliable. Price 15c at dealers or maile 
on receipt of price. Catalogue containing valu- 
able information free. 


P. 0. Box 86, Worcester, Mass. 
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This Table is Decorated With 


Denmisond 
“Crepe Pafer 


The tablecover, the napkins, the doilies, the candle-shades, the festoons, the 
favors, the ice cup, the bon-bon holders—everything—is made of this marvelous 

























took her out buggy-riding, and tried to turn 
round on that hummock down there— see! 
Well, he wasn’t any part of a horseman, and 
he tipped the whole concern over. Didn’t 
hurt the girl a mite, but it madded her con- 
siderable. 

‘*Folks came up a good deal to see where 
’twas Willowby tried to turn. The girl told a 
young man that she afterward married, and he 
gave the word around. Then somebody said 
why not name that partic’lar hummock for 

,. §_ | Willowby, and ’twas so called from that time. 

siesta ad gee aoa: Hummock’ is the name it goes 
. . j iV. 

sie chine Uuneees | **But I never judged he got much satisfaction 

who haven’t been that out.of the naming. Anyway, he left town the 

all this seems difficult of year after ; but Willowby’s Hummock has stayed 


understanding. For such, with us right along.” 
a beautifully illustrated book | & & 


has been published. If you would J | 
THE OTHER WAY. 


like a copy complimentary, send 
your name and address to Chas. 


material. The napkins, doilies and tablecover came in a beautiful box known as 
Dennison’s Lunch Set, every other article on the table being home-made with a 
few cents’ worth of Dennison’s Crepe Paper and our book, ‘‘Art and Decoration,” 
as a guide, all of which shows the possibilities and economy of Dennison’s Crepe 


lore of this great country, 
1s so eagerly sought 
by people every- 
where who gladly 
pay its subscrip- 
tion price of a 
dollar a year just 
to get the refresh- 
ing atmosphere 
of the West? It 
isn’t any won- 


Paper for home decoration. Dennison’s Crepe Paper Napkins are fast taking 
the place of linen in the most discriminating homes, because of the purity of the 
material and attractiveness of the designs. There are special designs for every 
holiday—every occasion. Holly decoration for Christmas. Flag decorations for 
patriotic occasions. Card decorations for parties. Everything has been thought 
of—nothing has been missed. Ask your dealer for Dennison’s Napkins, and 
you will use less linen. You cen’t produce the same result with any Crepe 
paper but Dennison’s, as no other possesses its splendid strength and shading. 

Dennison’s Crepe Paper and Crepe Paper Napkins can 

be found at all dealers. If you cannot get just what you 

want, notify us, and we will see that you can get it. 


A Beautiful Gift 


Send your address to our nearest store and re- 
ceive FREE an assortment of beautiful table 
decorations made with Dennison's Crepe Paper. 
Please address Dept. 5 at our nearest store, 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


The Tag Makers. 


Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John St. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 








S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Man- he teacher had been talking about a hen sit- Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 
ager, Southern Pacific Company, ting on eggs, says English Country Life, | St. Louis, 413 North 4th St. 
914 Merchants Exchange, San and with the incubator in mind, asked if eggs | 


could be hatched in any other way. 
| **Yes, sir,’? said an experienced person of 
inine. ‘‘Put ’em under a duck.’’ 


Francisco, California. 








DOENNISON’S CREPE PAPER 





ICE CUPS MADE OF 




















Reduced Rates on Household Goods 
to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write 


Bekins H g Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 


>>. Buy from the Mill 
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Hosiery for the whole family at a 
saving of 25 per cent. and more. For 
aimedium weight ladies hose we recom- 
mend our Style XXX four-thread fast 
black lisle, with flexible instep and our 
f own patent yusset. They would retail at stores 
at 50 cts., but no stores have them, as we doallour 
business direct with consumers. Our price is 


35c. per pair, 3 pairs $1.00. 


Post-paid to any address. 










Be awre to give size of shoe worn. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue free, containing Afty styles of hose 
and giving size required Sor ever shoe. 
Sen: order for hosiery how 
much better ours are 














— i id o twice aa tar 
as paste or liquid polishes. X- 

_ gives a quick, dpofin luster ard ’ 
DOES NOT BURN OFF. 
FREE Sample sent ¥ 34, address Dept. J. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts Hadson St., New York. 












Toothache Gum 


Stops toethache sxstantly—as soon bP nes 
apply it. Stays where youw put it and does 


not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 


There are imitations. Don’t take them. See that 
re get Dent’s Toothache Gum, Yellow 


abel, at all druggists or by mail, 15c. Dent’s 
Corn G um, cures corns and bunions, bee 


0. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 











QUARTER SI 
Acer PEABODY & CO. 








1877 For 28 Years 1905 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER 


Without the Use of the Knife. 

The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only institution 
in the world where cancer and tumors (that are acces- 
sible) are permanently cares. Describe your case and 
we will give ini te information. 


DRS. W. E. * BROWN & ‘SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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. “ ost 
This Means “‘Good 

In an early form of Egyptian writing { z 
the pictograph above means **GOOD.” 

Had the ancients been familiar with ¢ 

; Dixon’s Eterno,they would have simpli- : 

ogy fied their art of writing and left a much ;; 

¥ more complete record of time, . 


Dixon's 


Eterno'| 


» writes black, copies purple, and is good, © 
| the writing being practica vt: ndestrue- R 
tible. It furnishes a much tter copy », 
than copying ink, The leads are tough, ;: 
ea rp point, and answer — * 
use of pen and ink vohare hasteisim 
ative and future reference deman ed. 3 
Sold by all stationers, with or with- | 
: t protector. 
iP cations, tell the pencil fo mige, indeed by ta 
S cations, tells c. ue your epee : 
2 use. Sentfree if you & 


* JOSEPH DIXON enUeNeLe co., 
a DeparimentA D Jersey City, N. J. 


TIONT 


OSOZ ‘ON Om1927 SF, 
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| valued at only $5,000,000 less than’ the large 


| political contributions by corporations be forbid- 











Cured to Stay Cured. ys medicines 


Radha Fisrisen: 








P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, . 











oe See ee We. 


SKATE ON SNO 
You Can Do It 


37 F sg 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











oC of, Congress.—The first session 
of the 59th Congress opened December 4th. 
In the Senate, new Senators were sworn in. In | 








With These Skates. 





ou STAMMER 


Trial lesson explaining methods for ‘home cure 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis, 
Geo. Andrew Lewis, No. 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


9, 10 or Ll inch. 


Girl’s style, 7, 8, 9 or 10 inch. ag A = 
Either style ony size, $1; 25 per pai We pay express. 
Ny ik if w Postal ay ‘descriptive booklet. 

¥4 THINGS ‘., 71 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 


TINTRODUCIN 














Speaker by 243 votes to 128 for Mr. Williams 
of Mississippi; and the rules of the preceding 
Congress were adopted. 

° “if 


he President’s Message was received 

the next day. It was of unusual length, 
and touched upon many topics. The first place 
was given to the regulation of railway rates. 
The President urged that power should be con- 
ferred upon some competent administrative body 
to decide, upon cases being brought before it, 
whether a given railroad rate is reasonable and 


the House, Mr. Cannon of Illinois was reélected | 
| afer A 











in eac 
3906 model. 


\\ iis “Models cis P10 


1904 & 1905 M 
iA allof best makes 


ar All Makes and 


frei 


s’ FREE 


Tires, coaster brakes, aio, etc. 
Do not buy till 
Write at once. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 51-D, Chicago. 






half usual prices. 
you get our catalogs. 


ents Wanted 
town to ride and gait, i le ORIGINAL 


soln ae fi 


to $. 


. with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
odels 


wal without a cent 
en re and ‘allow 
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There is only one genuine 


HARTSHORN 












SHADE ROLLER 





just; and if it is found to be unreasonable and 
unjust, to prescribe a limit of rate beyond which 
it shall not be lawful to go, this decision to go 
into effect within a reasonable time and to 
obtain, subject to review by the courts. The 
President suggested the need of adequate national 
supervision of insurance companies; urged that 


yout -— 





SE ee alone 


AMATEUR MINSTRELSY 

f you're interested send us 25 —_ and we'll mail 

id, a box of it for trial; easily applied; easily 

Our new catalog all about "Minstrel Shows 
and how easy it is to put them on absolutely 


FREE 


WRITE FOR 


IT TO-DAY. 
THE CREST TRADING CO. 


102 WITMARK BLDG... NEW YORK. 





You will know it by the script signa- 
ture of STEWART HARTSHORN on the 
label. It is there for your protection. 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 


The Improved Hartshorn requires 
no tacks, 

















den by law; recommended a large increase in 





the number of officers and men in the navy, 





and the displacement of inefficient and anti- 
quated ships by modern vessels; advised the 
strengthening of existing laws for the exclusion 
of undesirable immigrants; and, while he 
favored the exclusion of Chinese of the coolie 
class, declared that other Chinese should be 
treated precisely like natives of other countries. 


& 


Cee of British Cabinets.—The re- 
tirement of Mr. Balfour and his associates 
in the British cabinet has been long foreshad- 
owed by the dissensions in the Conservative 
party on the fiscal question and by the adverse 
drift of public opinion, registered at the by- 
elections. December 4th, Mr. Balfour offered 
his resignation, which was accepted; and the 
next day the King invited Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman to form a new cabinet. Mr. Balfour 
had been premier: since 1902, and leader of the 
House of Commons since 1895. Sir Henry has 
been the Liberal leader since 1899. 


& 


nother Assassination in Russia.— 
Lieutenant - General Sakharoff, formerly 
Russian minister of war, was assassinated at 
Saratoff December 5th. A woman belonging 
to the so-called ‘‘flying columns’’ of the revolu- 
tionary movement called at his residence, and 
on being admitted, fired three shots at him from 
a revolver, killing him instantly. General 
Sakharoff had been recently commissioned to 





visit the province of Saratoff for the purpose of 
quelling agrarian riots, and the St. Petersburg 
newspapers have printed harrowing details of 
the cruel whipping of peasants by his order. | 


& 


ortunate Farmers.—From the annual 

report of the Secretary of Agriculture, it 
appears that farm crops in the United States 
have never before been harvested at such a high 
general level of production and value as during 
the present year. Corn has reached its highest 
production, over 2,700,000,000 bushels, of a total 
estimated value of $1,216,000,000. Hay comes 
second, with a value of $605,000,000; cotton 
is expected to yield $575,000,000; and as to 
wheat, the short crop of last year is followed 
by a crop of 684,000,000 bushels, the value of 
which, $525,000,000, is larger than was ever 
before reached. It is interesting to notice that 
the estimated value of milk and butter, $665,- 
| 000,000, was larger than the value of any crop 
| except corn, and that the product of eggs was 





wheat-crop. 
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Premium 
Calendar 
for 1906 
A 





Attractive pastels, hand- 
somely lithographed in 12 
colors, size 12x35 inches, 
reproduced from the origi- 
nal drawings by Philip 
Boileau, an artist whose 
art subjects are in large de- 
mand in this country. 


Swift’s Premium Cal- 
endar for 1906 combines 
the truly artistic with the 
color effects which are only 
obtained in pastel. 


Swift’s Premium Calendar will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address 
for 10 cts. in money or stamps, 
or 10 Wool Soap wrappers, or 
1 metal cap taken from jar of 
Swift’s Beef Extract. 

Address 


Swift & Company 
Dept.25 Stock Yards Station 


Chicago, Ill. 
Art Plates 


Single art plates, size 10x15 
inches, suitable for framing as 











holiday gifts, have been pre- 








DECEMBER 


: Pons 


pared, with no advertising 
whatever onthem. ‘The com- 
plete set of three will be sent * 
prepaid for fifty cents. 


Wool Soap 


A Pure 
White, Floating Soap 
for toilet and bath. 


ae wd 
33 # sss i a Swift & Company, 
U.S.A. 
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uban Affairs.—There has been a change 








in the representation of the United States 
at Havana. Mr. HerberteG. Squiers, minister 
to Cuba since May, 1902, has resigned, and Mr. 
Edwin V. Morgan, who had but just been re- 
called as minister to Korea because of the 
Japanese protectorate, has ‘been appointed to 
succeed him.——The election in Cuba, Decem- 
ber ist, was one-sided, owing to the withdrawal 





by the Liberals from all nominations, because 
| of alleged injustice by the government. As a 
| result, every Moderate candidate was elected, 
|from President Palma to the provincial coun- 
cilors. ® 
A Broader Suffrage.—Austria is added to 

the countries in which the demand for a 
broader suffrage is finding emphatic expression 
and is promised realization. There was an 
impressive scene in Vienna at the opening of 
the Reichsrath, November 28th, when about 
175,000 men and women marched past the par- 
liament buildings in a silent and orderly pro- 
cession, each person wearipg on the arm a red 
cloth band bearing words conveying the demand | 
for equal suffrage. Meanwhile the premier, 
Baron Gautsch von Frankenthurn, speaking in 
parliament, was pledging the government to 
bring in by the end of February a bill providing 











for full, universal, equal and direct suffrage. 


The New Companion 


An elegant gift for the new 
year. Thirty Days’ Trial 
allowed and Warranted for 
Ten Years. We offer the latest 
Automatic Lift style with Ball 


Bearings, selected 
full set Latest Attachments. 
Stitching and Booklet. 





CLOSED. 


uartered Oak, Swell Front and 
Send for Samples of 





OPEN. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
On receipt of f only 921.7 -75 we will deliver Style 244 New 


Companion Automatic Lift, at any rail- 
road freight ane east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra_we will 
deliver it freight to any railroad ce in 

New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office 
west of these four states. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 






































“If You Knew be Much Coal It Saves You'd Buy a | 


*HUSTLER’ and Make Yourself a 
Christmas Present of It.” 





No dust, no dirt, nothing disagreeable 
about it. Simply put ashes in, shut the 
cover, give the crank a few turns and it’s 


done. Coal in the bucket, saved, clean, 
ready to burn again. Solidly built. Nothing 
to wear out. Will last years. If your 


dealer cannot furnish the “HUSTLER” 
send to us, and please send his name and 
ask for Catalogue No. 9. 

HILL DRYER CO., 
309 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 





oS FIUSTLER.”=== 











requires fine 

scissors—the- 

blades must be 

sharp from end to end; they must meet 

- exactly at the points and oe Join must be 
tight ‘and firm. Every pai 


{f O&O KEEN 


KUTTER 


Scissors ad Shears 


have these virtues and better sti/li—they retain 
every one of them after long service. een 
Kutter scissors are made from the very 

cutlery steel and are adjusted with the most 
—_ precision. The blades stay tight, true 


and sh +e 
Keen Kutter cutlery has been standard of 
America for 36 years and was awarded the 
Grand Prize at the World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
When you want a really perfect pair of scis- 
wee or shearS, remember the name — Aeen 
utt 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for men and 
Lo are the very best 


mit Jour dealer does not 
keep Keen Kutter Tools, 
write us and learn where 
. Scissor Book- 


Acomp lete line of cutlery 
‘ — under this Mark and 
“The Recollection of 
Quality Remains Long A fter 
e Ya ice 1s Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York. 














CHRIS TMAS. 


Send us the dealer's name who 
does not carry 


Zum, Pick-Up, Snow-Man, 
Widow McCarty’s Pig 


or some of our 400 games and we will send 
you complete catalogue of interesting games 
rs Christmas presents. 
Eeory bes boy and girl should send us a dealer’s name 
obtain by return mail this interesting book. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 59 Willow St., 
Springfield, Mass. 














Se ee YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 








Operators Needed 


Ourschool epdoreed of by 


/TELEGRAPH ores 


7 Railroads. Total cost,tuition, board, room, 6 aot 
n be redu Home study also. Catalog free. 
Bak’S INSTITUTE, 





ubstitute for Celluloid.—An Austrian 
chemist, Doctor Zirn, has invented a process 
whereby casein, the essential element of cheese 
and butter, may be solidified and shaped into 
the various articles that are now made of cellu- 
loid. - It is said that this new product possesses 
many advantages over celluloid. It is not in- 
flammable, so that the danger from fire some- 
times encountered in the use of articles made 
of celluloid is entirely avoided. The new in- 
dustry is now being developed at Surgéres, 
France, one of the great centers for the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese. 
- 
ainiest Places on Earth.—Recent infor- 
mation indicates that Cherrapunji, in 
Assam, and Debunja, in the Kamerun, hold 
the record for heavy rainfall. During the 
period from 1895 to 1903 inclusive, the average 
yearly rainfall at Cherrapunji was no less than 
36 feet 9% inches. For the same period at 
Debunja the average yearly fall was 34 feet 
3% inches. The rainiest year ever recorded at 
Cherrapunji was 1851, when 48% feet of rain 
fell during the 12 months. On June 16, 1902, 
at Debunja, almost 18 inches of rain fell 
during that single day. ‘These immense falls 
of rain are attributed to the influence of tropical 
oceans approaching close to lofty mountains. 


& 


pistt and Energy.—Statistics showing the 
enormous waste of energy involved in the 


ing, if for no other reason than that they must | 
continually stimulate inventors in the search 
for better methods. Sir James Dewar recently 
presented these figures before the Royal Institu- | 
tion of Great Britain: In an ordinary candle the | 
total: amount of energy transformed into light is 
only 2 percent. Oil and gas lamps are not more 
economical. The incandescent electric lamp 
utilizes 3 per cent. of the energy expended ; the 
are light 10 per cent., and the magnesium light 
15 per cent. Then comes the glowworm and 
mocks us with its 99 per cent. of expended 
energy turned into light. 
& 
n Ants’ Sewing-Circle.—F. Doflein, a 
German naturalist, has recently seen in 
Ceylon a species of ant, the Gcophylla smar- 
agdina, in the act of ‘‘sewing’’ two leaves 
; together for the purpose | 
of forming a nest. This | 
observation confirms the 
report of the English 
naturalist, Ridley, made 
in 1890. Doflein saw a 


production of artificial light are always interest | 





“The SHADOW-CIRCUS,” 


The Funniest, Most Novel 


PARLOR GAME 


ever invented. Something absolutely 
new for entertaining an evening com- 
pany. Price $2.00, second size $1.00. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
THE HOME GAME COMPANY, 
134 Highland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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APositive Relief ~ 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 


and all skim troubles, 
higher in price pe haps th ™ 
toritatio: Duta reason for 

De pat ‘afer shaving and after ba uth. 
ing. Sold ev ere, or malied on recelptof 
250. Get Semmens 7 ame original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 































Pro-phy- lac-tic- 


Indispensable for travellers. 
As necessary a part of the trav- 
— equipment as a comb and 
brush. ore important than 
these in its relation to health— 
for teeth have more to do with 
health than most people realize. 
To have g teeth you must 
clean them regulatiy, , frequent- 
ly, thoroughly,— cleaning be- 
hind and between the teeth,— 
and this is why we give the 
Prophylactic its peculiar shape. 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. 

Children’s 25c. 
Always sold in a yétlow bor 

If your dealer 
hasn’t them 
send to us. Get 
“ Tooth ” 





and know more 
about teeth and 
their care. Sent 


‘ree 
Fi Mfg. Co., 
pay 
Florence, Mass. 
| BUY FROM THE 


‘mumuracturen GLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 
~ Made as ordered in any way or 
material. 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing ta economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 
Ster. Silver. $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE-Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver, 
guar dad. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. 21 C So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Here is an illustration |, 

























BOY gets lots of fun out of 
A a neck poly and much bene- 
ficial training of hand and eye, 
besides an increased fondness for 
the healthful outdoor life. But 
when you buy your boy a gun 
make sure that it is not dangerous. 

The Daisy Air Rifle is a beauty, 
with hammerless lever action, per- 
fect sights, fine walnut 
stock and nickeled bar- 
rel. And it is abso- 
lutely safe. Shoots 
one thousand times without 
reloading and costs only 
$2. Also made in three 
other styles, prices from $1 
to $1. 75. ‘Sold by dealers 

world over or sent direct 
from factory, express 
prepaid, on receipt 
of price. 

Write to-day for 
the illustrated “Daisy 


jook.”” It's free. 


DAISY MFG, CO., 





Plymouth, Mich.,U.S.A. 












A Christmas Present for Father 
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row of the insects pull- 
ing the edges of the 
leaves together; then 
others trimmed and fitted 
the edges, and finally a 
seam was made by fast- 
ening the edges with a 
silky thread, yielded by 
larvee of the same species 
which the workers car- 
ried in their mandibles. 
He made a drawing 
illustrating the method of working. According 
to Ridley, the sewing ants pass the thread- 
giving larve like shuttles through holes in the 
edges of the leaves. 
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Chinese Cabbage in Europe.—Success 
has at last attended the efforts, which were | 
begun as early as 1840, to cultivate the pé-tsai, 
or Chinese cabbage, in France. This vegetable | 
is very nourishing, and forms a most important | 
article of diet in China, but the European | 
climate seems inimical to it. At last, however, | 
in the environs of Paris, it has been raised for 
the market, but the cultivation is still so costly 
a process that the pé-tsai remains a luxury 
suitable only for the gormand who does not 
mind expense when he wishes to enjoy a novelty 
of the table. It is anticipated, however, that 
this favorite product of Chinese gardens will 
eventually become widely known in Europe. 
nother of Nature’s Power-Houses.— 
Several projects are now under considera- 
tion for utilizing as a source of electric power 
the descent of the waters of the river Rhone 
through a remarkable 
cafion near Bellegarde, 
called the ‘‘Perte du 
Rhone.’’ The avail- 
able water -power at 
this point is said by 
French engineers to be 
the most important in 
France, if not in all 
Europe. Already 
10,000 horse-power is 
obtained near Belle- 
garde, but this is a mere fraction of the amount 
that can be utilized with the aid of suitable con- 
structions. The scene presented by the river 
rushing through the narrow cafion and down 
the steep descents is one of the most striking 
spectacles offered to the eyes of the traveller on 
the European continent, but it has not been 

















much exploited by the guide-books. 


To any boy who will send us 4c. in 
“will mail a 


Trial size—enough for 50 shaves 


And in addition we will send an ingenious little 
pocket tool called “THE TRIPLET,” a key-ring, 
screw-driver and letter-opener combined, a thing 


that every boy who skates or rides a wheel will 
be glad to get. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Desk 41, 


GLASTONBURY, CONN 
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morning sun if you use 


rf borax, sod. 
lent needed with GOLD DUST 


GENERAL 
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GOLD DUST 
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The Power Behind the Home 


is the GOLD DUST TWINS. Wash-day troubles will vanish like dew before the 


There is no soap, washing powder or cleanser that will take its place. 
would avoid frenzied house-cleaning ‘‘Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work.’’ 


it "wtit des 2 acer, the work 


Washing clothes and dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning wood work, oil cloth, silver- 
ware and tinware, polishing brass work, cleaning bath room, pipes, etc., softening 
hard water and making the finest soft soap. 


Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago—Makers of FAIRY SOAP 
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paper for all the 
price is $1.75 a year, in 
Post-Office, Boston, 


weekl ‘amily. Its sub- 
“aay advance. Entered 


matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woo issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete jesue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


Hog Se Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 


shimer for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa — to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseri 


Payment for The Companion, ot sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money- Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Thtee weeks after the receipt of pen of 
by us, the date after the dress on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
; PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


21 Columbus Avenue. oston, Mass. 








DROWSINESS. 


RDINARY drowsiness, sleep- 
hunger, it might well be called, 
is nature’s appeal for rest, and 
a warning against the dangers 
of overwork. 

Physiologists have generally 
explained it by assuming that 
the blood-supply of the brain 
has been diminished or that 

the composition of the blood has been changed ; 
but since it has been found that prolonged action 
of the muscles and nerves produces a poison that 
causes fatigue and the attendant mental depres- 
sion, it is probable that normal drowsiness differs 
from that due to disease chiefly in the character 
of the poison that induces it. 

There are many ailments in which the blood 
becomes so changed in quality or in circulation as 
toinduce drowsiness, particularly anemia, nervous 
prostration and weakness of the heart. The 
poisons that result from indigestion and those 
retained through degeneration of the kidneys are 
similar in effect, and the toxins formed by the 
bacteria in the acute infectious diseases of chil- 
dren nearly all induce a desire for sleep. 

Habitual drowsiness so pronounced as to inter- 
fere with nutrition rouses a suspicion of the taking 
of narcotic drugs, and when it affects an infant; 
there is reason to fear that it is caused by a 
soothing sirup, administered by the nurse, per- 
haps, to lessen her care; but of course it may be 
due to some other cause. 

Drowsiness seldom indicates immediate danger, 
so long as there is neither fever nor a temperature 
lower than normal, and providing that the person 
ean be roused by calling his name. But in ad- 
vanced life it is sometimes an early symptom of 
Bright’s disease, apoplexy or other malady. And 
yet many persons acquire a tendency to sleep 
with as much regularity and no greater harm than 
they eat their meals, and the tendency increases 
with the advance of age and fatness. 

How to overcome excessive sleepiness must be 
determined from a study of the influences that 
brought it on. Unless it is due to anemia, an 
infection, or some organic disease, the administra- 
tion of drugs is rarely necessary, and in convales- 
cence from disease the patient may be encouraged 
to sleep, with only such intervals as are needful 
for;food, drink and exercise. In many other cases 
the diet must be changed and chronic constipation 
overcome. More water must generally be drunk 
in order to increase the secretions, but it is often 
necessary, on the other hand, to withhold water 
when the kidneys are defective. Warm baths, 
massage, or an occasional Turkish bath may be 
beneficial, but all such methods should first be 
decided upon by the attending physician. 
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LEARNING TO TALK. 


N* long ago a gentleman of wide social expe- 
rience, after listening to an animated discus- 
sion concerning the peculiarities of the American 
voice, enunciation and use of language, observed 
reminiscently that of the two most delightful 
talkérs to whom he had ever listened, it happened 
that both were women, one an Englishwoman, the 
other an American. 

“The American,” he said, “was a lovely old 
Quaker lady, with a face like a saint, shining softly 
from her tight little dove-gray bonnet, and a voice 
to match. She spoke with a clarity, a simplicity, 
a grace, a gentle directness which were the ex- 
pression of her very soul; and every word she 
used, and every tone, were so exactly the right, 
the only word, the only tone to convey precisely 
what she meant, that not the most eloquent master 
of literature or elocution could have suggested 
any change which would not have marred rather 
than bettered the charm of her utterance or im- 
paired its perfect truth. 

“She had had no special training, in the usual 
sense. But she had, I learned, since girlhood 
been moved at times to speak in Friends’ Meeting. 
At first she found it an ordeal to do so, and would 
stammer and stumble, and occasionally lose her- 
self among words, until, fearing that she was 
failing really to convey her message, she ‘laid it 
upon herself as a particular burden’ to control 
her voice, choose her words deliberately, and 
express faithfully what she had to say. She suc- 
ceeded ; and when I knew her she spoke as uncon- 
sciously as she spoke beautifully. 

“The Englishwoman was George Eliot; and she, 
too, as we know, achieved her exquisite speech; 
it did not come to her without effort. Loving both 
literature and music, and gifted in both arts, an 


| her doubly, and she resolved to speak well. 
{ | too, succeeded, but there was a transition period | 
’ in which her effort gave an unpleasing effect of 

| stiffness and pedantry to her speech. 
| ance carried her through this to freedom and | 
| naturalness. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan pilustrased | 
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| unmelodious and inexpressive utterance offended] White teeth. “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 


She, | 


Persever- | 


She came to use the right word as 
surely in her talk as in her writing, and at last to 
use it easily and at once. No one who ever talked 
with that great woman could forget either what 
she said or how she said it.” 

Mr. Henry James a short time ago urged the 
students of Bryn Mawr not to be afraid to try to 
speak well; if need were, to begin by imitating 
those who spoke better than themselves, nor 
shrink from the charge of self-consciousness and 
mimicry while learning. He spoke less of lan- 
guage than of utterance; but to both his words 
apply equally well. 

“Unconsciousness,” he declared, “is beautiful 
when it means that our knowledge has passed 
into our conduct and our life; has become, as we 
say, a second nature. But the opposite state is 
the door through which it has to pass, and which 
is inevitably, sometimes, rather strait and narrow. 
This squeeze is what we pay for having reveled 
too much in ignorance.” 


® © 
A SCARED LION. 


n the familiar stories of the unarmed man and 

the lion, it is not the former who trifles with 
the situation. There is a sort of poetic justice, 
therefore, m the following incident reported by 
the New York Press. A group of loungers were 
discussing the recent escape of a lion at one of 
the summer parks just outside of Newark, and 
one expressed his belief that it must have been 
something of a scare. 


“Seare!” echoed a man connected with the 
park. “I should say it was a scare. The people 
made such a din I was afraid the r old fellow 
poy og die as fright before we could get him back 
Oo 

“We found him hiding behind a tree, and it was 
ten minutes before we could induce him to face 
that yelling mob and get back to where he knew 
he was safe. He is the gentlest old fellow in the 
world, and never would have wandered out had 
he not been frightened by the man who fell into 
the cage from the cycle whirl above. Of course 
that upset him, Ts when he saw the door open he 
naturally ran o 

“Then the opi made such a noise that his one 
idea was The more he ran the more they 

elled, and when we did got him back it was hours 

efore he —— trembling. 

“Tt was a shame to scare the poor old fellow 
like that.” 
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FUTURE MAGNATES. 


trick and Timothy were both employed by 

the city, and had the abundant leisure for 
conversation which comes to those engaged in 
such municipal affairs. 


“Well, now, if I had a mien come to me I 
know well how I’d be spending it,” said Patrick 
one day, resting his pick — nst a convenient 
wall and looking at it with gent istaste 

“How ey you be goosi age inquired Timothy, 

“Td to the Waldoffed Restoria, or some 0’ 
thim h sh-toned hotels,” said Pat rick, “and I’d 

tell the b’y at the desk, ‘Have me called at six 
o’clock to-morrer morning!’ hen I’d go to me 
room and shut the blinds, and whin first the 
called me I’d not answer, and whin they calle 
me louder I’d give a great sounding gape, and I’d 

= between me yawns, ‘Go away wi yez! I’m 
not obli ged to be working! I’ve got money.’ ” 


Aw! remarked Timothy, as he once more 
be n work. 
ell, Vy =A wont you do if you had the million?” 
de manded Patrick 
“Me?” said Timothy, looking back over his 
shoulder. “I’d havea 


jalf-fut more Jen’th to this 
pick-handle, and save me poor back.” 


* © 
A CHOICE OF EVILS. 


young Scotchman, fresh from his native land, 

had “hired out’ to a Western farmer as a 
harvest-hand. He was strong, industrious and 
full of enthusiasm, but the mosquitoes were a 
revelation to him. In all his experience he had 
never encountered anything so fierce, bloodthirsty 
and persistent, and they made his life miserable. 

“They won’t bother you, Sandy,” said one of his 
fellow laborers, “if you’ll smoke a pipe when 
“— re round you. 

andy had never “smokit,” but he procured a 
pipe and some tobacco, and proceeded to follow 
the advice. 

For a few moments he smoked with much zeal 
and earnestness. Then he became very pale. He 
= the pipe down and placed the tobacco by its 
side. 

“Tis varra gude tae keep the mosquitoes awa’, 
nae doot,” he said, with a ong, quivering breath, 
“put I prefair the mosquitoes!” 
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UNMISTAKABLE PROOF. 


he estate owned by the late Colonel Crownin- 

shield in a New England seaport town adjoins 
the pasture of a sturdy farmer. A valuable dog 
owned by the colonel used to get into the pasture 
and chase and worry the farmer’s cows. Finally, 
the Boston Herald says, he went to Colonel Crown- 
inshield and requested that the annoyance be 
stopped. , 


“How do you know it ismy dog?” asked Colonel 
Crowninshield, rather unsatisfactorily. 


“How do I know?” exclaimed the ‘armer, with 
rising indignation. “Why, I’ve seen him, time 
and again! 


“You must bring me better proof,” replied the 
colonel, coldly. 

“All Ti ht, sir,”’ said the farmer, in no uncertain 
tone. “The next time the dog bothers my cows I’ll 
pring 7 you all the proof you want—in a wheel- 

arro 
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LIVING UP TO HER EDUCATION. 


t is little Edna’s first year in school, and like all 

beginners, she is very enthusiastic about her 
lessons. She is learning to read by the phonetic 
system. The New York Press says she takes 
great delight in practising at home. 

Not long ago some one stepped on the cat’s tail 
and the r beast gave utterance to an agonized 
wail, followed by a prolonged hiss. 

“O mama,” Edna eagerly exclaimed, “did you 
hear kitty give the ‘th’ sound? I suppose she 
learned it from me.”’ 





Dentifrice’”’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 
a 
A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
New York Lady Proves That Every Woman 
May Have it by Using 
Cuticura Soap, 

R. Reichenberg, wife of the well-known jeweler 
of 14 Fulton St., New York, says: “I had a friend who 
was justly proud of her complexion. When asked what 
gave her such a brilliant and lovely complexion, she 
replied,‘A healthy woman can be sure of a fine skin if 
she will do as I do, use plenty of Cuticura Soap and 
water.’ She insisted that I follow her example, which 
I did with speedy conviction. I find that Cuticura Soap 
keeps the skin soft, white and clear, and prevents red- 
ness and roughness.” [Adv. 























Winter Suits 
and Cloaks 


or Refund Your Money. 





MADE TO ORDER. 
jot Ready-Made. 


$6 to $25. 


We Guarantee to Fit You 


Our Style Book, sent Cyd 
explains how we can fit 
by mail, and a 
illustrations of the 
Winter styles. 

We send with it sam) les 





Gren ge ab gad Experts.”’ 


‘'WINSLOW| 


College Hockey Skates 
i, 














Are the latest conception in skates for the expert 
hardewed ai Hand- = forged runners especially 


and oan tomperes 
them send for Catalogue, Dept. A. 
‘a 8 aAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. COMPANY, 





















“x Gifts for Baby's 


“ Baby cry? 
when it can be kept 
“happy as a sunfiow- 


er,” comfortable and 
well, day and night, 


Glascock’s Ai 


jaanper 
O\ "eae 


bined. - 
Splendid for “the ‘ 
pated La and adjustable for it as it 
der. Designed on special hygienic lines, 


a 









autifull made, very stro bies love gentle 

motion. hysicione urge use of Glascock’s Jumper— 

the standar With or without Go-Cart attachment. 
“No crooked gm STRAIGHT LEGS 

legs for We anda strong, flat back develo: ped 
this baby.” 4 if the baby learns to walk w 

: + 
Glascock’s 
Baby -Walker. 
Indorsed by physicians as_the 


best physical developer. In it 
c ant can ee mend, ido or 


we Cush: lone -8) spring 


suppo' 
pegs chila oaalusta safe. 
Insist upon “* Glascock’s’ 

Special sizes 


Bu your dealer paride, ~ = ect he hasn’t 
gare gener a Watk a on PREE onset. 
Sor ov a mathe 's yt **The 

Ls ~% FREE. 


”? an logue, 


Glascock Bros. Mia. Co. 689 West St., Muncie, Ind. 


t from our stock of 
over 400 of the new Wir*er 
materials. 


VISITING i. 


emmens SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25. 
ets 


to $12. 
RAIN COAT, 

39. 75 to $20. 

JACKETS and COATS, 
$5.75 to $25. 
to any part of the U. 8. our 
We Send F REE Winter style Book, show- 
ing the latest New York Fashions, and ae 

simple directions for taking meneuremnents ty oe 
also a large assortment of Sam ' 
BL us your name and address a simp! ~ apt d 
27 ur Style Book and } ys Pand be sure to 
tent ~] hi pj you wish samples for a suit, skirt, 

rain coat, and about the Folors you desire. 

fote-days you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 

















Dry Feet ¥ 


are prescribed by every 
physician as the best pre- 
ventive of colds, pneumo- 
nia, etc., and they indorse 


“WORTH” 


CUSHION SOLE 


SHOES 









because the soles are known 
was Besides 
this, the ““Worth” Cushion 


Sole Ha nee need 
walker b providingsnese 
resting-place for foot 
at every step, gna a peovents 
corns and bu: 

“ Easy asa Mattress.” 
Women’s, $3.50. 
Men’s, $4 and $5. 


If your shoeman hasn’t 


t you are sup- 
plied. Write for Catalogue. 








To the Tips of His Pink Toes. 


Because of its purity, Ivory Soap has a 


place of honor in 
nursery. 


every well regulated 


It should be used for baby’s bath as well 
as for cleansing every article he wears; his 
underclothes, his frocks, his stockings — 
everything about him from the top of his 
little bald head to the tips of his pink and 


white toes. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 
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““WORTH LOOKING INTO*’ 


is the marvelous little Gillette Safety Razor. . A unique and practical device made 
for the comfort of men who shave. Its friends are legion and its success is phenomenal. 
Hundreds of thousands in use. It’s a real pleasure to give a “Gillette” to a friend who 
shaves, for his pleasure and comfort will be like the “Gillette” itself—everlasting. 


STANDARD SET—TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED HOLDER. 


SPECIAL SET—QUADRUPLE GOLD-PLATED HOLDER. 
In Velvet-Lined Cases. 


Cali one of the aa ain IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


iby Riis eee Each Razor Set has 12 thin, flexible, highly 
x tempered and keen double-edged blades. 
| These blades are sharpened and ground bya 

secret process. 


12 New Double-Edged Blades, $1.00. 


24 Sharp Edges. Each Blade giving from 
20 to 40 Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 


Exact size of a Gillette blade. NO HONING —_ NO STROPPING. 
Ask your dealer for the ‘‘Gillette.’’ Accept no substitute. He can procure it for you. 
WARNING I ‘The Gillette Patent No. 775,134 covers all razors having 
a thin detachable blade requiring means for holding and stiffening, but 
not requiring stropping or honing by the user. Beware of infringements. 


Write to-day for our ge booklet, which explains 
our 30-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. Most dealers make 
this offer; if yours does not, a will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 1127 Times Building, 
42d Street and Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Gillette <2“ 


Healthy, Happy and Hearty 
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Health is the Real Gift 


that brings happiness and delight on any day. ~Tree-loads of presents 
cannot make half-nounshed, impoverished children happy if they are 


not well. The joys of health are better than the toys of wealth. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


has proved/a friend of children. It puts flesh on little ones who lack 
life and energy, to say nothing of extra vitality, from which must come 
the ringing laugh, the shout and healthy play, plump, rosy cheeks and 
chubby hands. Scott's Emulsion has a remarkable record, covering 
many years. It does make flesh —the kind that feeds every nerve 
and muscle and starts children right. You can test it Free. Send for Sample. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 


The health of your children cannot be too care- 


fully guarded. 


Happy, sturdy boys Flite girls are the results of 


the proper choice of food. 


Thousands of parents have wisely 
Pettijohn—the foundation of true health. 


Deliciously good—children love it. 
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